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Foreword 


For the first time in 1977 Muslim Scholars from different parts of the 
world met at the First World Conference on Muslim education organ- 
ized by King Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, Mecca and held at Mecca 
from March 31 to April 8 and tried to study and analyze basic prob- 
lems, state the aims and objectives of education and recommend the 
methods of implementing them. This is the first attempt of its kind to 
remove the dichotomy of religious and secular education systems that 
are at present operative in Muslim countries. The scholars did not want 
this to be achieved by a superficial mixture of secularized and religion- 
oriented courses. That was why they had to restate the nature of man, 
the purpose and goal of his existence and the central role of education in 
helping man to achieve this end. Fourteen committees deliberated on 
fourteen different topics. 

In the general recommendations of the entire Conference board 
definitions of concepts and attitudes were made. As these are at the root 
of the scholars approach to religion and education we quote below this 
whole section: 

» The aim of Muslim education is the creation of the “‘good and 
righteous man’ who worships Allah in the true sense of the term, builds 
up the structure of his earthly life according to the Sharia (Islamic law. 
and employs it to subserve his faith. 

‘The meaning of worship in Islam is both extensive and comprehen 
sive; it 1s not restricted to the physical performance of religious ritual 
only but embrace all aspects of activity: faith, thought, feeling, and 
work, and in conformity with what Allah (praise be to Him) says | 
Holy Quran, “I have created the Jinn and man only to worship Me” 
and “say, O My Lord; my prayers, my sacrifice, my life and my death 
are for Allah, the Lord of the Worlds Who hath no peer.” 

‘Therefore, the foundation of civilization on this earth, the exploi- — 
tation of the wealth, resources and energies that Allah has hidden in its 
bowels, the search for sustenance, the measures by which man can rise 
tofull recognition of the ways of Allah in the Universe, knowledge of the 
properties of matter, and the ways in which they can be utilized in the 
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service of faith and in the dissemination of the essence of Islam and in 
helping man to attain to a righteous and prosperous life — all these are 
considered forms of worship by which scholars and God-seekers come 
into closer contact with Allah. Ifsuch is the Islamic concept of worship 
and from the Islamic point of view the object of education in the most 
comprehensive sense of worship is the upbringing of the true believer, it 
follows that education must achieve two things. First, it must enable 
man to understand his Lord so that he worships Him in full conviction 
of His Oneness, observes the rituals, and abides by the Shariah and the 
Divine injunctions. Secondly, it must enable him to understand the 
ways of Allah in the universe, explore the earth, and use all that Allah 


has created to protect faith and reinforce His religion in the light of 


what Allah has said in the Quran.’ 


‘It is He who hath brought you from the earth and made you inhabit 
and inherit it’. 


Thus the sciences of the Sharia meet other sciences such as medicine, 
engineering, mathematics, psychology, sociology, etc. in that they are 
all Islamic sciences so long as they move within the framework of Islam 
and are in harmony with Islamic concepts and attitudes. All these 
sciences are necessary in reasonable degree for the ordinary Muslims, 
while at the same time they are in a much more specialized form. 
required and sought by scholars, Mujtahidun and Jurists of the Ummah 
(the nation). 

‘The Islamic concept of science does not impose any restriction or 
limitation, empirical or applied sciences except for one limitation 
which pertains to the ultimate ends on the one hand and their actual! 
effects on the other. In the Islamic sense science is a form of worship b) 
which man is brought into closer contact with Allah; hence it should 
not be abused to corrupt faith and morals and to bring forth harm, 
corruption, injustice and aggression. 

‘Consequently any science which is in conflict with faith and 
which does not serve its ends and requirements is in itself corrupt, 
and stands condemned and rejected and has no place in God's injunc- 
tions. 

‘Every system of education embodies a particular philosophy which 
emanates from a particular concept, from which it cannot be isolated. 
We cannot have a philosophy or an educational policy which is based 
on a concept not identical with the Islamic. This is what 1s now 
happening when we apply British, French, American or Russian 
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policies of education because they, in the long run, conflict with and 


contradict the Islamic concept. 
‘Islam embodies a general and comprehensive concept which sus- 


tains a self-contained, unique and distinctive educational policy. All we 
have to do is to base our education on this particular, unique and 
distinctive concept; when it comes to the means by which the end can 
be achieved, there is no objection whatsoever to the full exploitation of 
every successful human experiment so long as it is not in conflict with 


the Islamic concept. 
‘The sources of knowledge, according to the Islamic con 


two categories: 
(1) Divine revelation where Allah teaches that man cannot, by 


himself, be rightly guided to the Divine truth and that life cannot be 
regulated in the proper manner in the absence of stable and unchange- 
able injunctions inspired by Allah, the Wise and the All-knowing 
whose knowledge encompasses all. 

(2) The human intellect and its tools which are in constant inter- 
action with the physical universe on the levels of observation, contem- 
plation, experimentation and application. Man is free to do as he 
pleases subject to the condition that he remains fully committed to the 
Quran and the Sharia.’ 

These concepts and attitudes governed the approaches of all Muslim 
thinkers who participated at the Conference. That was why it has been 
possible for the General editor to arrange all the articles and surveys in 
a series of seven volumes. He deserves our thanks also for having 
prepared for these books scholarly bibliographies which will helj 
future scholars to begin immediately their research work in these fields 

We thank King Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, for supportir g this 
publication. Wealso thank Dr. Abdullah Nasseef, the Vice-Rector ofKing 
Abdulaziz University, Jeddah for his moral and spiritual co-oper ti01 
Wethank Dr. Muhammad Omar Zubair, Rector of the Univ orsit} for his 
continuous encouragement, both at the time of the Conference and at 
present. We also thank Hodder and Stoughton for having co-o erate 
with King Abdulaziz University in the publication of this series 
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ducation can be stated after defining the 
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difference between education and instruction. Education . : 
complete growth of an individual’s personality whereas lepspee get 
merely trains an individual or a group to do some task efficiently. 

man may bea great general, an efficient carpenter or a first class pilot, a 
lawyer, a mechanic or a pathologist, a renowned doctor, a chemical 
ne but still remain a semi-educated 


lawy€ 
engineer or a chartered accountant, ‘sel 
ous or unjust man. Similarly a man 


jll-mannered, immoral, unrighte 

may be a very fine painter, a good poet, or his love of beauty may be 
higt y delicate and sensitive, but he may, at the same time, be cruel or 
Vike 1. He could be highly selfish 


brutal or an untruthful, unsocial individua 
his duty towards his neighbours or even 


d deliberately ignore 
e can say that people who have 
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specialized in certain edu 
we cannot necessarily re 
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A good man is not necessarily a complete man 
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One cannot be separated from the other without destroying something 
vital in both. The individualism that stresses complete freedom trom 
any kind of social control, is a practical impossibility because it leads to 
the disentegration of society and gives complete licence to the indi- 
vidual to break or make social ‘nstitutions at will, overthrow ideals and 
value-assumptions of society according to whatever individual whims 
dictate. Similarly complete social control that represses the creative 
and critical urge of the individual, cripples man and leads society to 
either degeneration and stagnation or sudden and violent social 
upheaval. Education preserves the basic structure of society by con- 
serving all that 1s worthwhile in basic values and institutions, by 
transmitting them to the next generation and by renewing culture 
afresh whenever degeneration, stagnation or loss of values occurs. At 
the same time, the job of education is, to use the words of Professor 
Jeffreys, ‘the nurture of personal growth’. It is through this nurture of 
the individual and the preservation and transmission of culture that 
both the individual and society attain a ‘quality of life’, which as 
Whitehead says, ‘lies always beyond the mere facts of life’. Education 
conveys this sense of quality to pupils, the quality that has an objective 
status beyond any subjective assumptions and assertions, but which 
requires individual cognition if individuals are to grow as full men and 
women. 

There are various interpretations of this quality of life. Lhe most 
significant are the secularist-modernist, the humanist and the religious. 
As the system of education depends on this interpretation, it 1s neces- 
sary for scholars to take these interpretations into-account in order to 
emphasize and be appreciative of the typically Muslim point of view, 

Secularist-modernists do not distinguish conceptually and practi- 
of change and a venture into the unknown. “Organisation of new 
knowledge” seems more important than the preservation of knowledge 
already acquired. This modernist concept, stated clearly and forcibly 
by Professor John Vaizey “1 Education in the Modern World does not draw 
any distinction between the universal and the absolute, and the local 
and relative, between revealed knowledge that a Muslim believer derives 
as a direct gift from God, and acquired knowledge that human intelligence 
and imagination have succeeded in accumulating. John Vaizey goes 
further and points out that even this accumulated knowledge which for 
generations past scholars and thinkers analyzed, classified and graded 
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with reference to the ‘liberal’ concept of man, and values that human- 
ists believe in (which even a modern unchristian OF anti-religious 
thinker like Bertrand Russell used to stress), is wanting in relevance. 
This conclusion has been reached by secularist-modernists only 
because they conceive education as a process that helps man to live well 
‘n this material world. They do not believe in fundamental, unique, 
immutable, moral or spiritual values. 

The humanists also deny the concept of man that_rev 
ledge has given to us. They conceive education as a continuous process 
of mental, emotional and moral developmen", aS initiation into a 
Se - eae 2 - : 

ality of life which helps man to see different points of view and the 
relationship of these various points of view to one another. As Professor 
Peters says, ‘The great teacher ‘s he who can convey this sense of 
quality to another, so that it haunts his every endeavour and makes him 
sweat and yearn to fix what he thinks and feels in a fitting form. For life 
has noone purpose, man imprints purposes upon it. It presents few tidy 
problems; mainly predicaments that have to be endured or enjoyed. It 
is education that provides that touch of eternity under the aspect of 
which endurance can pass into dignified, wry acceptance, and animal 
enjoyment into a quality of living’. (Education as Initiation, University of 
London, 1964, p. 48). 

The unfortunate thing about this attitude 1s its vagueness. It con- 
siders education as having ‘no ends beyond itself. It makes a person as 
Newman rightly pointed out, ‘a gentleman’ and not necessarily a 
‘religious man’. The spiritual world or the world after death does no 
have any relevance to the process of cultivating this quality. °F ur 
istic thinking’, as another humanist has said, ‘is the cultivation of m 
his <elf-cultivation and self-unfolding into full humanity’. (LasZoV 
senyl: Socratic Humanism, New Haven, 1963). What this cultivatic 
self means to a modern humanist has been explained by Hitt ink 
entitled Education as a Human Enterprise (Washington, 1973). 
the cultivation of a scientific attitude which means rejection of | 


questioning absolutes and, instead of faith, reliance on reason alon 
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stresses human values and the complementary roles of science a 


human values. a 
It is this concept of man which humanists preach that differs funda- 


mentally from the concept of man that religion gives us. In so far as — 
values are concerned there appears to be a good deal of similarity. Both 
humanists and religious thinkers agree on the ‘objective’ status of 
values but humanists think that through man’s efforts the value con- 
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| cept has emerged and man’s rationality has succeeded in formulating 
| an objective concept of man. But there is a possibility of further 
improvement, modification and change. The religious thinker, on the 
other hand, says, ‘It stands to reason, that, if education 1s supremel\ 
concerned with the quality of people, it needs the inspiration of some 
vision of what human beings ought to be—some notion of what Is a good 
kind of person. This is a moral and spiritual quality and one to which 11 


freys, 1972, p. xiv). The humanist approach is ineffective in such crucial 
days as these only because if man is the sole arbiter of his own destiny 
and vision, if man is imprinting his own purpose on life, there is no 
reason why man cannot change it and imprint upon life a complete!) 
new purpose and thus discard the old purpose. [he very disintegration 
of values can be justified from this point of view. If there is nothing 
absolute, constant change and fluctuation of aims and purposes is the 
logical outcome. It is obvious that humanists get defeated by 
secularist-modernists and then start asserting only the rational elemen' 
in man or, like Bertrand Russell, fall back on certain values which are 
considered genuinely ‘human’.Religion, on the other hand, places man 
in a very large perspective — the perspective of eternity and infinity 
Man partakes of that eternity and infinity through his spint which 
alone is regarded as the custodian of eternal Truth. This philosophy 
has a long-standing tradition and it has proved its worth by creating 
those devotees whose character and action have earned the approval o! 
man all the world over and in all ages. 

Religion thus provides an all-comprehensive norm of man and an 
all-inclusive goal for education. This norm has a stability because the 
values are regarded as absolutes derived from the absolute attributes ot 
God which are being continually realized in a relative context in tumc 
and space. Contextual change only leads to change in emphasis and 
focus, modification and alteration of stress and relative importance 0! 
certain values in different periods and areas. It does not mean any 
change in values. Religion thus provides a meaningful goal for edu- 
cation. According to religion this goal is revealed to man and thus it has 
an objective status. It is not concocted by man or just derived from 
experience. All experience is tied down to time and space, hence 
relative. But this goal is verified by experience as the most desirable one 
because it has succeeded in transforming barbarous people like the 
pre-Islamic Arabs into the most advanced, civilized and cultured 


confused and disintegrating values.’ (Aims of Education, M. V. C. Jet- 
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is very diflicult to get a clear and united answer in these days of 


people of the world and produced individuals of unquestioned charac- 
ter and sterling menit. 


Islam has made this goal the most balanced and comprehensive 


conceivable in the world. Man is regarded as potentially the vicegerent 
of God on Earth. God has given man authority over entire creation. In 


‘ Pe ween tems mepeeeenseeereen een ite man must acauire.wisc 
order to realize this authority in actual life man must acquire wisdom 
which transforms him into a good man and at the same time turns him 
into a wise master. Education 1s that process whic 


elps man in 
acquiring this wisdom. It is therefore a comprehensive process because 
it trains emotional, intellectual and sensual faculties simultaneously. 
God has revealed to man his nature and the laws that lead man to the 
total efflorescence of his personality. Man is expected to learn through 
experiments and work out the details of that process whose broad 
foundations are given to man in the Quran and whose human example 
is historically preserved in the life, activities and sayings of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace and blessings of Allah be on him. ~~ — © 
~ One great advantage that this concept has over the humanistic 
concept is that it provides a supreme ideal and an unshakable norm for 
educationists to aim at when they are planning the education system 
and working out the methodology. It saves man from drifting. It has 
also a remarkable advantage over a similar concept of Man given in 
other religions because Islam presents a universal and rationally 
acceptable norm. It provides the concept of one God, one humanity 
and one religion from the days of Adam. As such the norm of human 
values is considered to be the same for all humanity in all ages. 
Moreover it saves man from being proud and teaches man humility by 
creating in him the feeling that all power of man over Nature or himseli 
is power delegated to him by God. It is not his own. This concep t leads 
man to a better understanding of others and to peace and happi 
among nations and races. = 
Last but not least, the total framework of values is also depende 
the concept of faith in the hereafter. Man is to consider this lifet 
end in itself but as a process that is leading to a complete and bet 
in the hereafter. Thus the attitude that is cultivated is one of accep 
of faith and action according to a norm. In order that action may lea 
the betterment of man and society, a methodology of self-analysis ane 
criticism and social criticism is taught which generates acutely sensi- 
tive individuals fully aware of rights, duties and responsibilities and 
thoroughly conscious of their own shortcomings. As love of God and the 
Prophet are the major means of acquiring this sensitivity, this 
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methodology includes both intellectual awareness and innate response. 
Moreover as the whole of creation is regarded as potentially controlled 
by and for man, science and values are made to play complementary 
roles with values providing guidance and aims. This is far more satisly- 
ing than the dry ‘ntellectualism of humanism because 1 t gives cardinal 
importance to love and hence to human sensibilities. — 

In this book writers have tried to analyze these | principles in some 
detail. As this is the first time that scholars have tried to restate the 
Muslim approach in the context of modern life and the invasion of 
Muslim education by the secularist-modernist approach and ideas, 
these writings may be regarded as an attempt to explore the problem, 


. 


state the Muslim approach and indicate how the aims and objectives of 
Professor Naquib 


education can be made truly Islamic. That is why 
al-Attas has critically examined the Western secularist approach and 
stated an Islamic model of higher education, Professor Qutb has ana- 
lyzed the conflict between the modernist and Islamic approaches to 
various branches of knowledge, M. A. K. Brohi has stated the broad 
comprehensive approach of the Muslims which supersedes narrow 
distinctions, and Dr. Hadi Sharifi has reinforced the conclusions of 
these writers by a comparative analysis of Western-secularist and 
Islamic philosophies of education. Dr. Moazzam Hussain on the other 
hand gives the historical evolution of the Muslim classification of know- 
ledge and systematization, and Dr. Zaki Badawi sees how modern 
scientific knowledge and the Islamic tradition can be complementary 
and not contradictory. Dr. Abdul Haq Ansari indicates the necessity 
ofa new perspective and Prince Muhammad shows us how the Quran 
can bea source of new strength in this context. These essays initiate the 
discussion which, we hope, will lead to positive research and con- 
solidated formulations. ; tb p 
We have added a bibliography, which is not intended to be complete, 
but which is a select bibliography of important writings on the Islamic 
philosophy of education. es 
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Introduction 


1 What is 
man. 
The aim of education in Islam is to produce Z spelen sco 
din our concept of ‘good man ? The funda : , 
whan inculcation of ada 


tion in Islam is the | 
inherent in the concept of educa saan’ s oh 2% 


[| mean, 
th) 2 for itis adab in the all-inclusive sense can, . ; 
Saiircaal and material life of a man that instils the quality © 


ME b 
goodness that is sought after. Education 1s what the Prophet, Peace De 
upon him, meant by adab when he said: 


ot pe a ! 


‘My Lord, educated (addaba) me and made my educati ‘dib ) 


_most excellent. 


There is a general tendency among Muslims who are aware of the 


dilemma that is now pressing upon the Community to see its causes as 
external, as coming from the outside, originating from influences exerted 
by Western culture and civilization. That its causes are attributed to 
external elements is of course based upon correct observation, but it 1s 
also only partly true. Itis true that the Muslim mind is now undergoing 
profound infiltration of cultural and intellectual elements alien to 
[slam: but to say that the causes ; but to say that the causes are derived from external sources is 
only partly true. How has it been possible in the first place for Mu 
to succumb to such infiltration to the extent that their predicamy 
now assumed-the proportion of--a-diemma?-W.ewu1ll at once real 
the external causes referred to are not the only ones respe sit 
throwing us into a state of general crisis, and we must see that t 
truth of our answer to the question lies undeniably in the f re 
a certain anomaly within our Community; an anomaly th 
‘increasing persistence plagued our world and our intellee 
and that has been left uncorrected and unchecked, now to sf 
raging contagion in our midst. Only by our consciousness ar 
nition and acknowledgement that serious internal causes have it 
gontnbuted considerably to our general disarray will we be able | 
discern the full truth that lies at the core of the dilemma we suffer today. : 


We can never resolve this dilemma unless we know why we hav 
allowed ourselves to be so weakened as to be susceptible of straying 
away from the right path. One of the definitions of knowledge is to know 
the cause of the existence of a thing, for knowledge of the cause o1 
causes is itselfa partial solution to the problem. And this brief discus- 
sion on external and internal causes is meant to create the awareness 
that the internal causes are prior to the external and as such the for- 
mer have primacy over the latter, so that their clarification demands 
our urgent attention. This introduction will attempt to clarify the 
problem. 

As to the internal causes of the dilemma in which we find ourselves. 
the basic problems can—it seems to me—be reduced toa single evident 
crisis which I would simply call the loss of adab. 1 am here referring to 
the loss of discipline — the discipline of body, mind, and soul, the 
discipline that assures the recognition and acknowledgement of one’s 
proper place in relation to one’s self, society and Community; the 
recognition and acknowledgement of one’s proper place in relation to 
one’s physical, intellectual, and spiritual capacities and potentials; th 
recognition and acknowledgement of the fact that knowledge and being 
are ordered hierarchically. Since adab refers to recognotion and ac- 
knowledgement of the right and proper place, station, and condition in life 
and to self-discipline in positive and willing participation in enacting 
one’s role in accordance with that recognition and acknowledgement. 
‘ts occurrence in one and in society as a whole reflects the condition o 
justice. Loss of adab implies loss of justice, which in turn betrays 
confusion in knowledge. In respect of the society and community, the 
confusion in knowledge of Islam and the Islamic world-view creates the 
condition which enables false leaders to emerge and to thrive, causing 
the condition of injustice. They perpetuate this condition since if 
ensures the continued emergence of leaders like them to replace then 
after they are gone, perpetuating their domination over the affairs of the 
Community. Thus to put it briefly in their proper order, our presc! 
general dilemma is caused by: 


|. Confusion and error in knowledge, creating the condiuon lor. 

9. The loss ofadab within the Community. The condition arising ou! 
of (1) and (2) 1s: 

3. The rise of leaders who are not qualified for valid leadership o! the 
Muslim community, who do not possess the high moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual standards required for Islamic leadership, who 


‘it wherein oppression and exploitation and domination are legitimized 


(1) above and ensure the continued 


perpetuate the condition in 
control of the affairs of the Community by leaders like them who 


dominate in all fields. 


All the above roots of our general dilemma are interdependent and 
ut the chief cause is confusion and error in 
break this vicious circle and remedy this 
rips with the problem of loss of 


operate ina vicious circle. B 


knowledge, and in order to 


grave problem, we must first come to g 
adab, since no true knowledge can be instilled without the precondition 


of adab in the one who seeks it and to whom it is imparted. Thus, for 
sublime example, God Himself commands that the Holy Quran, the 
Fountain of all true knowledge, cannot even be touched in approach 


save through the prescribed adab or ritual purity.’ Knowledge must be 
approached reverently and in humility, and it cannot be possesse 


here available to everyone irrespective ol intention 


world-view is concerned, it is base 
a - a eae Deel TT AT nee 
established in perfection from the very beginning, requiring no further 
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developmental change nor evolution towards perfection, we say again 
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that adequate knowledge about Islam is always possible for all Mus- 
Tims. There can be no relativism in the historical interpretation of 
Tslam, so that knowledge about it 1s either right or wrong, or true or 
false, where wrong and false means contradiction with the already 
established and clear truth, and right and true means conformity with 
ft. Confusion about such truth means simply ignorance of it, and thisis 
“due not to any inherent vagueness or ambiguity on the part of that tm 
The interpretation and clarification of knowledge about Islan an 
Islamic world-view is accomplished by authority, and legitimate aut 
ity recognizes and acknowledges a hierarchy of authorities cul mina 
in the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace. It is incumbent t po 11 
have proper attitude towards legitimate authority, and that is 
ence, love, respect, humility and intelligent trust in the verae 
knowledge interpreted and clarified by such authority. Re 
love, respect, humility and intelligent trust can be realized in on 
when one recognizes and acknowledges the fact that there isa hierarel 
‘inthe human order and in authority within that hierarchy in the matt 
ee spiritual knowledge and virtue. In respect of the human order 
in society, we do not in the least mean by ‘hierarchy’ that semblance of 


as if they were an established principle ordained by God. Any kind of 
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‘hierarchy’ and ‘order’ is not necessarily legitimate, for such order is 
not order at all—it is disorder; and adab is not resignation to disorder, as 
that would be contrary to justice. Disorder is the manifestation of the 
occurrence of injustice. The fact that hierarchical disorders have pre- 
vailed in human society does not mean that hierarchy in the human 
order is not valid, for there is, in point of fact, legitimate hierarchy in the 
order of creation, and this is the Divine Order pervading all Creation 
and manifesting the occurrence of justice. God 1s the Just, and He 
fashions and deploys all Creation in justice. In order that mankind 
generally might recognize and acknowledge the just order, He has 
bestowed upon His Prophets, Messengers and men of piety and 
spiritual discernment, the wisdom and knowledge of it so that they in 
turn might convey it to mankind who ought to conform with it as 
ndividuals and as a society. And this conformity with that order is the 
occurrence ofadab: the resulting condition of that conformity is justice. 
The chief characteristic symptom of loss ofadab within the Commun- 
ity is the process of levelling that is cultivated from time to time in th 
Muslim mind and practised in his society. By ‘levelling’ I mean th 
levelling of everyone, in mind and attitude, to the same level as the 
leveller. This mental and attitudinal process, which impinges upon 
action, is perpetrated through the encouragement of false leaders who 
wish to demolish legitimate authority and valid hierachy so that they 
and their like might thrive, and who demonstrate by example by 
levelling the great to the level of less great, and then to that of the still 
less great. This Jahili streak of individualism, of immanent arrogance 
and obstinacy and the tendency to challenge and belittle legitimate 
authority seems to have perpetrated itself— albeit only among ‘u/ama 0! 
less authoritative worth — in all periods of Muslim history. When 
Muslims become confused in their knowledge of Islam and its world- 
view, these ‘ulama tend to spread among them and influence thei 
thinking and infiltrate into positions of religious leadership; then the 
leadership in all spheres of life tends to exhibit this dangerous strea 
and to encourage its practice among Muslims as ifit were in conformity 
with the teachings of Islam. They who encourage this attitude pretend 
that what is encouraged is no other than the egalitarian principle o! 
Islam, whereas in fact itis far from it in that what they propagat¢ leads 
to the destruction, or at least the undermining, of legitimate authority 
and hierarchy in the human order — it is the levelling of all to their level: 
it is injustice. 
No doubt it is possible to concede that the critics of the great and 
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learned were in the past at least themselves great and learned in their 
own way, but itis a mistake to put them together on the same level — the 
more so to place the lesser above the greater in rank, as happens in the 
estimation of our age of greater confusion. In our own times those who 
know cannot fail to notice that critics of the great and learned and 
virtuous among Muslims, critics who include groups of both modernist 
and traditionist ‘reformers’, and a third group consisting of secular 
scholars and intellectuals, who all emulate the example of their 
teachers in the habit of censuring their own true leaders, are men 
invariably of much less authoritative worth than the lesser of the past; 
men whose intellectual and spiritual perception of Islam and its 
world-view cannot even be compared with any of those of their teachers 
_ let alone with those of the great they disparage, from whom their 
teachers derived knowledge and guidance without due acknowledge- 
ment. They and their followers thrive where there is confusion and 
ignorance, where they can escape the relentless scrutiny and censure of 
knowledge. It is because Muslims in our age have become confused, 
ignorant and desperate that they see in them men who have, as if for the 
first time, opened their minds to Islam; they do not see that these men 
are poor imitations of the great of the past. They do not bring anything 
new that the illustrious Muslims of the past have not already brought; 
nor do they clarify Islam better to the clouded vision than the 
immensely superior clarification accomplished by the masters of the 
past. Yet, it is such as they who have been most vociferous and 
vehement in disparaging and denouncing the past, its great and 
learned scholars, thinkers and jurists and men of spiritual discernment 
Their conception of the past has been influenced by Western id -as on 
human evolution and historical development and secular scienc 
Although they were cautious in attempting to islamize the ideas th 
brought in, their ideas posed a great danger to the Muslim’s loya: ty 
Islam because they were not ideas that could be truly islamized. Th 
opened the doors to secularism without knowing it, for it did not t 
long for their followers to develop their ideas to secular proportions 
Because they were never really intellectually and spiritually profound 
they preoccupied themselves instead with sociology and politics, 
aspects of jurisprudence that bear upon these subjects. Their expe 
ence of the decline of Muslim rule and the disintegration of Muslim 
empires made them take notice of Ibn Khaldun and they concentrated ~ 
their efforts on the concept of Ummah and of the state in Islam. They 
naturally neglected to lay as much stress on the concept of the indi- 
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vidual and the role the individual plays in realizing and establishing the 
Ummah and the Islamic state. Now it is true that the Ummah and the 
Islamic state are paramount in Islam, but so is the individual Muslim, 
for how can the Ummah and the Islamic state be developed and estab- 
lished if individually Muslims have become confused and ignorant 
about Islam and its world-view and are no longer good Muslims? When 
they say that the decline of the Muslims was caused by corrupt leadcr- 
ship, their identification of cause with corrupt leadership 1s not quite 
correct. If we ask ourselves what it is that is corrupt about their 
leadership, we will recognize at once that it is their knowledge that 1s 
corrupt, which renders their leadership corrupt. Corrupt leadership 1s 
the effect, and not the cause; and itis the effect of confusion and error in 
the knowledge of Islam and its world-view. If we accept this, then 11 
ought to be clear that the root of the problem is no longer to be seen as 
grounded in the Ummah and the state. The identification of cause with 
the corruption of knowledge as here suggested, and not with that 0! 
leadership as they suggest, significantly shifts the ground wherein lies th 
root of the problem to that of knowledge, and knowledge is inherent in 
man as an individual, and not in society and state and Ummah. So, a « 
matter of correct strategy in our times and under the present circumstances. 
it is important to stress the individual in seeking a just solution to ou 
problem rather than society and the state. Stressing the individua' 
implies — as a precondition that our ideas should be equipped sulli- 
ciently to enable us to grasp and present a solution to the problem - 
knowledge about intelligence, virtue, and the spirit, and about ultimate 
destiny and purpose; for intelligence, virtue, and the spirit are elements 
inherent in the individual, and such knowledge is to be gained not from 
Western notions of psychology which are irrelevant to us, but from 
Islamic tradition expounded and interpreted by our masters o! the 
past, the men of spiritual discernment. Only in this way can Ww: 
conceptualize and then realize an educational system within thc 
Quranic framework and based upon Islamic foundations that would 
educate generations of Muslims to come to become good Muslims. 
Muslims no longer confused, but knowing and practising, and ready to 
realize and establish the Islamic state and to enact their proper role as « 
single, vigorous Ummah. The stressing of society and the state opens the 
door to secularism and secular ideology and secular education. Now. 
we already possess an abundant store of knowledge about intelligence. 
virtue and the spirit, and of teachers in the masters of the past who were 
men possessed of intellectual and spiritual discernment and virtuc; al 
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tations of his flesh and blood, and his greatness of spirit mamnif 


sing true reverence, love, respect, humility — it entails know 
proper place in relation to him who sheds such light. “Si 
Today we hear it often stressed that the Holy Prophet, upon wae 
_ be Peace, is no more than a man like any other man. They among tht 
_ three groups referred to who propagate this may say that in our age c 


; emphasize the human and mortal nature of the Holy Prophet, upon 
| _ whom be Peace. We answer that even if what they allege and think is 


these — the knowledge and the men — of a universal quality and 
character, so that what they brought forth is valid for man for all time, 
since the Sources whence such knowledge comes, and the deep 
draughts such men drew, are of a universal nature so unique in tran- 
scending history and the forces of change, that they are always new, 
always ‘modern’. But such knowledge and such men were precisely the 
ones they ignored, in spite of the fact that the Sources referred to are the 
Holy Quran and the Sunnah. Instead, they disparaged such men and 
looked for faults and condemned the men because of their faults, 
notwithstanding that their merits were greater than their faults. Adab 
consists in the discernment of the merits, not of the faults; for the merits 
determine their place in the hierarchical order. 

All the three groups mentioned are prone to levelling everyone to the 
same level of equality, notwithstanding the fact that even in God’s 
Sight we are not all the same and equal. Indeed, we are all the same in 
that we are creatures of God, human beings, cast in flesh and blood. But 
our spirits, our souls, though derived from that One Spirit, and though 
essentially the same are, in point of power and magnitude, not the same, not 
equal. We are like so many candles of varying lengths and shapes and 
hues and sizes; the tallow they are made from is essentially the same 
and the light they burn is essentially the same, but the greatness of the 
flame, the light each sheds, is not the same in power and magnitude. 
And we judge the value of the candle by the light it sheds just as we 
judge a man by those qualities by which he is not the same, but excel: 
another, such as by his intelligence, virtue, and spiritual discernm 
So it is neither correct nor true to regard such a man as merely a mé 
flesh and blood like any other, for he is not like any other in tk 
intelligence, virtue, and spiritual discernment transcend th 


excellence over others. Adab is the recognition and acknowledge 
such lights in man; and acknowledgement entails an att ude 


aberrations and excesses in belief and faith, an age in which they think 
that Muslims are on the verge of unbelief, it is proper and timely to 
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true, and even if there is genuine good intention in what they do, they 
still fail to see that the general confusion of the Muslims has not been 
and is not caused by any confusion on the part of the Muslims as to the 
nature, personality and mission of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be 
Peace. Confusion in belief and faith among the Muslims has nothing to 
do with and does not revolve around any issue relating to the Hol) 
Prophet’s humanity and created nature. The cause lies notin confusion 
about the created nature of the Holy Prophet, but in zgnorance of tawhid 
and the fundamental articles of faith and other related essentials of 
belief which are all comprised in that category of knowledge which we 
have designated as fardu ‘ayn; and this means that the cause is part of the 
general cause which we have here called confusion and error in know- 
ledge. The basic problem, therefore, is that of education — the lack o 
proper and adequate Islamic education — for such education, right 
systematized, would assuredly prevent the occurrence of general con- 
fusion leading to aberrations and excesses in belief and in practice. | hc 
rise of false leaders in all spheres of life, which follows from loss of ada/ 
and confusion and error in knowledge respectively, means in this 
particular case the rise of false ‘ulama who restrict knowledge (a/-‘:/m) to 
the domain of jurisprudence (figh). {They are not worthy followers 0! 
the mujtahidun: the great Imams who through their individual efforts o! 
sublime research established the Schools of Law and Jurisprudence in 
Islam. They are not men of keen intelligence and profound insight, no 
are they men of integrity in keeping the trust of nght spiritual leader- 
ship. Notwithstanding the fact that the Holy Ouran repeatedly con- 
demns it, they delight in endless controversy, disputations and polem- 
ics which succeed only in making mountains out of jurisprudenta! 
molehills in whose blind paths the generality of Muslims is left guide- 
less and bewildered. Their misguidance leads to an emphasis on di//er- 
ences between the various madhahib and to obstinate adherence to 
trivialities within them, which in turn gradually incite the modernis'! 
and traditionist ‘reformers’ and their followers to attack falsely the 
mujtahidun, thereby undermining legitimate authority, and to discredi! 
the concept and validity of the madhhab in Islamic life. The false ‘u/ame 
are not able to develop the interpretations of the mujtahidun along thei 
proper courses within clear guidelines, and their incessant elaboration 
of trivialities leads to neglect of the real problem of education. [hey arc 
content in leaving the Muslim’s basic education in fardu ‘ayn knowledg 
at the infantile level while they allow the development of fardu kifaya/ 
knowledge to increase tremendously. In this way the amount of secular 
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_ prepare the ground for a ‘secularized’ Islam. They draw ins 
about ideas on state, society and man not so much from Isle 
Islamic sources as from Western European sources about lik 
equality, and fraternity; about the social contract and the doctrin 
human rights and humanistic individualism. The successes of socié 
ism in the West in recent times have blindly encouraged their thinking 
: _ in identifying socialism with Islam — at least as a political theory and 
social order — as if the choice of life-style open to Muslims lies solely . 
between capitalism and socialism! 
Sag the secular scholars and intellectuals among the Muslims derive 
__ theirinspiration mainly from the West. Ideologically they belong to the 
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knowledge increases and develops in a Muslim’s life out of proportion 
to the religious, so that the Muslim spends most of his adult life 
knowing more about the world and less about religion. Thus we have 
weak Muslims and weak dangerous leaders whose comprehension and 
knowledge of Islam is stunted at the level of immaturity; and because of 
this Islam itself is erroneously made to appear as if ‘undeveloped’ or 
‘misdeveloped’ or left to ‘stagnate’. The increase in fardu kifayah know- 
ledge, and preoccupation in emphasizing its role in life without due 
emphasis on its acquisition being organized in proportionate balance 
with that of the fardu ‘ayn at all levels of education, naturally directs the 
attention solely to the problems of state and society, for the state and 
society are the true referents in respect of fardu kifayah. The preoccupa- 
tion in our age with the Islamic state and the Ummah is succinct 
indication of the preponderant estimation accorded to the acquisition 
of fardu kifayah knowledge. In this respect, too, the social, political, and 
legal sciences in that category of knowledge has been demanding — and 
receiving — undue attention and ascendancy over the other category in 
our estimation and our consciousness. It is easy to see why, under these 
circumstances, the trend of affairs in Muslim life leads to the ‘socializa- 
tion’ of Islam; and the levelling of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be 
Peace, to the same level as the masses, is but a logical consequence of 
that ‘socialization’. Together with ‘socialization’, rationalism — the 
kind understood in the West, that is as derived from the concept ratios 
not the kind we mean as derived from the Quranic ‘aq/ — is adv 
by the ‘modernists’ who emulate the example of their predecessor 
turn of the century. By ineptly treating the nature of revelation a 
were a natural phenomenon, and the Holy Quran as if it were crt 
and on the same level as other books; by presumptuously ‘des iri 
‘ing’ the life and person of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peaet 


same line of descent as the modernist ‘reformers’ and their followers: 


and some of them cleave to the views of the traditionist ‘reformers’ and 
their followers. The majority of them do not possess the intellectual. 
spiritual, and linguistic prerequisites of Islamic knowledge and epis- 
temology so that they are severed from the cognitive and methodologi- 
cal approaches to the original sources of Islam and Islamic learning. In 
this way their knowledge of Islam is at the barest minimal level. 
Because they occupy a strategic position in the midst of the community 


and unless they drastically change their ways of thinking and believing. 


they pose a grave danger to the Islamic welfare of the Community. 


They have no adab, for they do not recognize and acknowledge the 


legitimate authorities in the true hierarchical order, and they demon- 
strate by example and teach and advocate confusion and error. Their 
chief error is the levelling of the basic categories of knowledge in Islam. 
that is, the fardu ‘ayn and the fardu kifayah, so that there is now confusion 
as to which is which, in that the nature of fardu ‘ayn knowledge and its 
method of approach is confused with that of the fardu kifayah. In this 
way they emulate the ways of thinking and believing of Western man, 
and advocate such ways to their students in all spheres of life. Now, the 
West does not recognize and acknowledge fardu ‘ayn knowledge as it 
does not even possess or know of any other category of knowledge 
except that which we have designated as fardu kifayah. This is in fact the 
main reason why, as demonstrated in the course of Western intellectua! 
history throughout the ages and the rise of secular philosophy and 
science in Western civilization, the Western conception of knowledge 
based upon its experience and consciousness must invariably lead to 
secularization. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the seculai 
Muslim scholars and intellectuals allow themselves, or are allowed to 
confuse the Muslim youth in knowledge, the deIslamization of the 
Muslim mind will continue to take effect with greater persistence and 
intensity, and will follow the same kind of secularizing course in future 
generations. Large numbers among them do not fully understand the 
nature of Western culture and civilization whence they draw thei 
inspiration and before which they stand agape in reverential awe and 
servile humility portraying the attitude of the inferior. They do not ever 
completely grasp the contents and implications of the teachings of thei 
alien masters, being content only to repeat them in vulgarized versions 
and so cheat the Muslim audience of their true worth. In delIslamizing 
the Muslims, and in situations where Western colonialism or domi- 
nation have held sway, the Western administrators and colonial theor- 
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expression of primitive religion. And all these and other fields of 


originally Arabic script of the language and thus facilitati 
_ severance from its formal, lexical and conceptual connectio n 
Sources of Islam, with thors own Islamic sources and with 1 
guages of the other Muslim peoples; for causing the deArak 
“Westernization and confusion of the language and its emandem and 


slam and the Islamic world-view have lost their transparency and — 
_ have become opaque; for causing the emergence of the journal and the 
_ newspaper — so significantly un-Islamic in concept and purpose — and 


- to the mutilation of the standards of literary values and expression 


ists have first severed the pedagogical connection between the Holy 
Quran and the local language by establishing a system of secular 
education where race and traditional culture are emphasized. At the 
higher levels, linguistics and anthropology are introduced as the 
methodological tools for the study of language and culture, and West- 
ern values and models and orientalist scholarship and philology for the 
study of literature and history. Then, still being brought to bear upon 
the study of language and literature (which are the identifying and 
consolidating cultural elements of Islamization) and of history and 
traditional culture, sociology and educational theory and psychology 
are significantly introduced. These, misplaced at the purely rational 
disposal of scholars and intellectuals inadequately equipped with 
knowledge of Islam and its world-view, tend to reduce Islam to the level 
of other religions as if it were the proper ‘subject’ of the philosophy and 
the sociology of religion, and as if it were an evolved and developed 


knowledge in the human sciences, including those philosophical ele- 
ments in the theoretical aspects of the natural physical and biological 
sciences, instilled into the marginal minds of secular Muslim scholars 
and intellectuals, are such that their knowledge so conceived is produc- 
tive not only of potential and theoretical confusion, but also of actual 
and practical error as well. Through the unbalanced assimilation anc 
imparting of such knowledge without any ee scie , 
judgement being brought to bear upon its every proposi 
active participation in its formulation and disseminatior 
scholars and intellectuals, the rapid propagation of | 
assured and indeed becomes a widespread reality. Thes ose f » fal 
among Muslims are responsible for causing the romanizé 


‘general vocabulary so that many important concepts pertaining t 


of mediocre journalists and writers of rustic quality who all contribute 
_ established by Islam; for causing the widespread emergence of the 
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marginal Muslim and the marginal society stranger to the Ummah, anc 
hence for causing the disintegration of consciousness in the ummati 
solidarity; for causing the severence of the Muslim past from th 
consciousness of the present; for causing the establishment in our mids! 
of an educational system designed, from the lowest to the highest levels. 
to perpetuate secular ideology; for causing the rise of various forms o 
chauvinism and socialism; for reviving the /ahit spirit of advocating « 
return to pre-Islamic values — and cultural tradition — and many mor 
which for obvious reasons it is not necessary to detail here. And the 
same is true, in varying degrees of the absence of adabin respect of thei 
character traits, their lack of quality, their contagious contribution to 
error and confusion in knowledge of Islam and its world view, and thei 
propagation of false knowledge, of other such scholars and intellectuals 
among the Muslims, wherever they may be in the Muslim world. 
whether in the Arabic speaking regions or not. They have all becom: 
conscious or unconscious agents of Western culture and civilization. 
and in this capacity they represent what we have earlier identified as 
the external sources and causes of our dilemma. But their existence 
amongst us as part of the Community creates for us the situation 
whereby what was once regarded as ‘external’ has now moved 1n 
methodically and systematically to become internal. In their present 
condition, they pose as the external menace which has become a grav 
internal problem, for intellectually, as it were, the dar al-harb has 
advanced into the dar al-islam; they have become the enemy within, and 
— unlike the kinds known to the Muslims of the past — they are no’ 
hidden nor any longer lurking underground, but have surfaced in 
multitudes into the full light of awareness, advertising themselves 
openly and conspicuously and exhibiting their learned confusion and 
arrogant individualism so publicly thatit is no longer possible to ignor 
them. The epistemological weapons they use to bring about the de. 
Islamization of the Muslim mind are invariably the same, and these ar 
apart from the underlying principles of secular philosophy and science 
that produced and nurtured them - anthropology, sociology, linguis- 
tics, psychology and the principles and methods of education. I! th 
underlying principles and methods of these sciences are not madi 
subject to some kind of Islamizing formula whereby they are renderec 
harmless, then, as they are, they would continue to be harmful to th 
Islamic welfare of the Community. 
Loss of adab, then, not only implies loss of knowledge; it means also los: 
of the capacity and ability to recognize and acknowledge true leaders. |! 
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all are brought down to the level of the masses, the awamm, how can true 
leaders stand out above the rest? If true leaders are denied their rightful 
place above those they lead, how can they be recognised and ac- 
knowledged by the led? And true leaders must not be confused with the 
false, for how can nightingales, put in the same cage as crows, sing? To 
put true leaders in lofty stations in our estimation and to put ourselves 
below them and to revere, to love, to respect, to affirm their veracity 
and confirm in our actions their wise counsels and learned teachings 1n 
humility is not to worship them, as the narrow-minded among the 
modernist and traditionist ‘reformers’ erroneously think. Were the 
Angels worshipping Adam, upon whom be Peace, when they pros- 
trated themselves before him? Indeed, they were obeying God, Glori- 
ous and Exalted, and recognizing and acknowledging the superior 
knowledge bestowed upon the first men by his Creator — they not only 
saw the clay he is made from, but they recognized and acknowledged 
even more so the spirit that God breathed into him. It was Iblis who 
saw only the clay and refused to recognize and acknowledge Adam’s 
superior nature, and disdained to prostrate before him in spite of the 
Divine Command. Recognition and acknowledgement of excellence in 
another does not mean regarding the other as a rab) and assuming an 
attitude of the ‘abd towards that other; it is none other than recognizing 
and acknowledging God’s Knowledge and Will and Power and Just 
Purpose, His Bounty, Charity and Love in bestowing excellenc > In one 
over the other, so that that one may share it with others. Bus onl 
others who recognize and acknowledge derive benefit from 
who do not. | 
We must see that the three main groups that perpet la 
in our times, and that not only perpetuate, but als ) COr 
paralyzing influence and intensify its odious spread am 
ations of contemporary Muslims, are not in reality ot 
Without knowing any of them, and without being In any 
them, we can still know about Islam and its world vie eW f 
‘ulama of the past who are the real interpreters of the sou 
knowledge. Conversely, without knowing the true teachers 
and without being guided by them, it is almost impossible Oal 
the correct understanding and knowledge of Islam and its wor di 
It is as if the false leaders of our times have been fashioned in the: moul 
of the crafty Master Magician in the guise of new lamps meant to be 
traded for the old. They indeed claim to be the new lamps; and we must 
not fall into the error of the ignorant wife of Aladdin, trading the old for 
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the new, unaware of the priceless value and wonderful quality of the old 
far surpassing all of the new put together. The thinking, methods and 
example adopted by these false leaders and their followers, (com- 
pounded of a mixture of truth and falsehood and right and wrong which 
are the ingredients of confusion, propagated and advocated at a time 
when Muslims are already confused and desperate and in no balanced 
state of mind and spirit to absorb more confusion), have effected among 
the generality who are influenced by them, a warped understanding of 
Islam and a clouded vision of its interpretation of the world and of 
reality and truth. The effect of their teachings among this generality 0! 
Muslims, particularly the younger generation who are experiencing the 
effects of Westernization, is the tendency towards a relentless and 
erroneous attitude of levelling by which they judge all things. [het 
words and actions betray their mental and attitudinal condition o! 
levelling in which they imply and even understand the Holy Quran lo 
be on the same level as other books; Islam to be on the same level as 
other religions; the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace, to be on the 
same level as other Prophets, Peace be upon them all, who are al! 
regarded as being on the same level as ordinary men; the knowledge to 
be on the same level as other sciences; true leaders to be on the same 
level as false ones, and the greater to be on the same level as the lesser: 
the life of the world to be on the same level of importance as that of the 
hereafter. It is this levelling of everything instilled into the understand- 
ing of the masses, without due consideration being given to the quality 
of that understanding, and without due elaboration as to the distinc- 
tions that naturally exist in the hierarchical order of creation, especially 
in the human order, that is productive of the ‘socialization’ of Islam. 
The despiritualization of man, starting from the Holy Prophet himself 
the despiritualization that must necessarily take place as a precond)- 
tion to the levelling process — tends to involve Islam absurdly in a kind 
of secularization. These groups of false leaders, who are not even sure 
what they are supposed to do, and are equally groping for solutions to 
the general problems we encounter today — solutions hastily conceived 
in piecemeal fashion, of tentative validity and dubious soundness - 
have indeed misrepresented the achievements of the truly great ‘u/ama 0! 
the past: the mujtahidun, the men of piety and virtue and of intellectual! 
and spiritual excellence, in connection with their interpretation 0! 
Islam and its world view. Inclined as they are to see only small matters 
and not great ones in their estimation of superiors, they have not 
understood those men completely and have misrepresented them 11: 
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car icature be “fore us. Our task ahead is to represent the true leaders of 
the pastin truer light, to exercise justice in our estimation of them from 
whom our predecessors derived guidance and knowledge. We must 
ree <amine 1 r he misrepresentations, referring every detail to the original 
sources the var allegedly claim to represent; we must scrutinize their 
premises, ir deductions and conclusions, and retrace the paths of 
thei “log ae > see how far they have been correct or have been led astray 
by their ov mn 1 process of inadequate thinking; we must ourselves know 
; and understand them in their correct perspectives. It is 
to study diligently the thoughts of the true leaders of the past, 
who were a Gadi and acknowledged by a grateful Community; 
who We ee Islam and the Muslims with signal merit, recognized 
pee icdsed by a knowing Community of contemporaries with- 
ir true characters and qualities having to be fabricated and “built 
ons 4 after they were gone, as so often happens in our age of 
dar \d confusion. We must learn from the great of the past their 
knowle Age 2 and wisdom. This does not mean that we ourselves cannot 
ia pute any further knowledge that can be contributed, but it does 
hat w ve must first draw our strength and inspiration from their 
: i knowledge, and that when we do begin to contribute ours, 
must recognize and acknowledge them as our teachers, and not 
ge and denounce, for ijtthad can be exercised without having to 
nine legitimate authority. They are like torches that light the 
long dif icult paths; when we have such torches to light our we 
Ase a) ire mere candles? 
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Chapter One 


Preliminary Thoughts on the 
Nature of Knowledge and the 
Definition and Aims of Education 


Syed Muhammad al-Naquib al-Attas 


Syed Muhammad al-Naquib al-Attas, Professor of Malay Language and Literature 
and Director since 1970 of the Institute of Malay Language, Literature and Culture, of 
which he was the Founder, at the National University of Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, 
was born in 1931. He received his M.A. from McGill University, Canada and Ph.D, 
from the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. He was Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts at the University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur (1968-70), Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
The National University of Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur (1970-73) and member of many 
important international associations. From 1960 to 1963 he was a Fellow of the Canada 
Council. In 1975 in recognition of his contribution to comparative philosophy, he was 
made a Fellow of the Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy. He has more than 14 
books to his credit including such works as: The Mysticism of Hamzah Fansurt; Ranin and 
the Wujudiyyah of 17th century Acheh; Sufism as understood and practised among the Malays; The 
Origin of the Malay Sha’ir; Concluding Postscript to the origin of the Malay Sha’tr; Islam in the 
History and Culture of the Malays; Comments on the Re-examination of al-Raniri’s Hujjatul- 
Siddig: a refutation; Islam: the concept of religion and the foundation of ethics and morality. 


Introduction 


Many challenges have arisen in the midst of man’s confusion hrou 
out the ages, but none perhaps more serious and destructive ”) 
than today’s challenge posed by Western civilization. I ventu 
maintain that the greatest challenge that has surreptitious at 
our age is the challenge of knowledge, indeed, not as against ignot 
but as knowledge as conceived and disseminated throughout th ¢ 
by Western civilization; knowledge whose nature has becom 
lematic because it has lost its true purpose due to being inj 
conceived, and has thus brought about chaos in man’s life instead 
and rather than, peace and justice; knowledge which pretends to be real 
but which is productive of confusion and scepticism, which has ele- 
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vated doubt and conjecture to the ‘scientific’ rank in methodology and 
which regards doubt as an eminently valid epistemological tool in th 
pursuit of truth; knowledge which has, for the first time in history 
brought chaos to the Three Kingdoms of Nature; the animal, vegetabl: 
and mineral. It seems to me important to emphasize that knowledge is 
not neutral, and can indeed be infused with a nature and content which 
masquerades as knowledge. Yet it is in fact, taken as a whole, not truc 
knowledge, but its interpretation through the prism, as it were, th 
world-view, the intellectual vision and psychological perception of the 
civilization that now plays the key role in its formulation and dissemi- 
nation. What is formulated and disseminated is knowledge infused 
with the character and personality of that civilization — knowledge 
presented and conveyed as knowledge in that guise so subtly lusec 
together with the real so that others take it unawares zn foto to be the rea 
knowledge per se. Whatis the character and personality, the essence anc 
spirit of Western civilization that has so transformed both itself and th 
world, bringing all who accept its interpretation of knowledge to a statv 
of chaos leading to the brink of disaster? By ‘Western civilization | 
mean the civilization that has evolved out of the historical fusion 0! 
cultures, philosophies, values and aspirations of ancient Greece anc 
Rome; their amalgamation with Judaism and Christianity, and thei 
further development and formation by the Latin, Germanic, Celtic anc 
Nordic peoples. From ancient Greece is derived the philosophical anc 
epistlemological elements and the foundations of education and ethics 
and aesthetics; from Rome the elements of law and statecraft and 
government; from Judaism and Christianity the elements of religious 
faith; and from the Latin, Germanic, Celtic and Nordic peoples thei 
independent and national spirit and traditional values, and the 
development and advancement of the natural and physical sciences 
and technology which they, together with the Slavic peoples, have 
pushed to such pinnacles of power. Islam too has made very significa 
contributions to Western civilization in the sphere of knowledge and 1n 
the inculcation of the rational and scientific spirit, but the knowledge 
and the rational and scientific spirit have been recast and remoulded to 
fit the crucible of Western culture so that they have become fused and 
amalgamated with all the other elements that form the character and 
personality of Western civilization. But the fusion and amalgamation 
thus evolved produced a characteristic dualism in the world-view and 
values of Western culture and civilization; a dualism that cannot be 
resolved into a harmonious unity, for it is formed of conflicting ideas. 
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| ity and truth locked in despairing combat. Dualism abides in all aspects 


awe 
unrave ‘the mysteries of his total environment and involvement in 


ath inquiring spint of Western culture and civilization originated 
it Re gion in the sense we mean, as din,' has never really taken root in 


3 world and secular life and of man and preoccupation with m 


values, ey beliefs, philosophies, dogmas, doctrines and 
theologies altogether reflecting an all-pervasive dualistic vision of real- 


of Western life and philosophy: the speculative, the social, the political, 
the cultural —just as it pervades with equal inexorableness the Western 
religion. 

“Teformulates its vision of truth and reality not upon revealed know- 
ledge and religious belief, but rather upon cultural tradition reinforced 
by st strictly philosophical premises based upon speculations pertaining 
mainly to secular life centered upon man as physical entity and rational 
animal, , Setting great store upon man’s rational capacity alone to 


existe nce, and to conceive out of the results of speculations based upon 
suck premises his evolutionary ethical and moral values to guide and 
“orc er his ; life accordingly. There can be no certainty in philosophical 

“specul ations in the sense of religious certainty based on revealed know- 
ledge ‘understood and experienced in Islam; and because of this the 
_knov ledge and values that project the world-view and direct the life of 
suc cha | civilization are subject to constant review and change. 


witl h di isenchantment towards religion as that civilization understands 
W sin | civilization due to its excessive and misguided love of the 


secula pet. Its inquiring spirit is basically generated in 


’ a oubt z id inner tension; the inner tension is the sul fh 


confli cting elements and opposing values in the) s us 
while t he doubts maintain the state of inner tension. T 
ten: sion in turn produces the insatiable desire tc to see 
a perp petual j journey of discoveries. The quest cis) 
jour iy perpetual because doubt ever prevails, s 
ever really found, what is discovered never reg ally 
purpos Iti is like the thirsty traveller who at first sinc ere 
water of knowledge, but who later, having found it pla 
TOCeeC eded to temper his cup with the salt of doubt so thathig uM 
ecomes ‘insatiable though he drinks incessantly, and that ir 
drink ing the water that cannot slake his thirst, he has foreoticet 
riginal land true purpose for which the water was sought. The fund Ja- : 
mental. Q iths of religion are regarded, in such a scheme of things, as 
mere dl theories, or discarded altogether as futile illusions. Absolute 
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values are denied and relative values affirmed; nothing can be certain. 

except the certainty that nothing can be certain. The logical conse- 

quence of such an attitude towards knowledge, which determines and is 

determined by the world-view, is to negate God and the Hereafter and 

affirm man and his world. Manis deified and Deity humanized, and the 
world becomes man’s sole preoccupation so that even his own im- 
mortality consists in the continuation of his species and his culture in 
this world. Whatis called ‘change’ and ‘development’ and ‘progress in 
all their aspects as far as Western civilization is concerned 1s the resull 
of the insatiable quest and perpetual journey spurred on by doubt and 
inner tension. The context in which the notions of change and 
development and progress is understood is always this-worldly, pre- 
senting a consistently materialistic world-view that can be termed as a 
kind of humanistic existentialism. The spirit of Western culture that 
describes itself as Promethean is like the Camusian Sisyphus who 
desperately hopes that all is well. I say desperately hopes that all is well 
because I suspect that the fact cannot be that all is well, for | believe 
that he can never really be truly happy in that state. The pursuit o! 
knowledge, like the struggle to push the Stone from the plains up the 
Mountain where at the top it is destined to roll down again, becomes « 
kind of serious game, never ceasing, as if to distract the soul from the 
tragedy of unattainment. No wonder, then, that in Western culture 
tragedy is extolled as being among the noblest values in the drama 0 
human existence! 

Reliance upon the powers of the human reason alone to guide man 
through life; adherence to the validity of the dualistic vision of reality 
and truth; affirmation of the reality of the evanescent-aspect of exis- 
tence projecting a secular world-view; espousal of the doctrine of 
humanism; emulation of the allegedly universal reality of drama anc 
tragedy in the spiritual, or transcendental, or inner life of man, making 
drama and tragedy real and dominant elements in human nature and 
existence — these elements altogether taken as a whole are, in 1m) 

opinion, what constitute the substance, the spirit, the character and 
personality of Western culture and civilization. It is these elements that 
determine for that culture and civilization the moulding of its concep! 
of knowledge and the direction of its purpose, the formulation of its 
contents and the systematization of its dissemination; so that the 
knowledge that is now systematically disseminated throughout the 
world is not necessarily true knowledge, but that which 1s imbued with 
the character and personality of Western culture and civilization, and 
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charged with its spirit and geared to its purpose. And 
elements, then, that must be identified and separated and is 
the body of knowledge, so that knowledge may be distinguls 


what is imbued with these elements, for these elements an 
imbued with them do not represent knowledge as such but they only 
determine the characteristic form in which knowledge is conceived and 
evaluated and interpreted in accordance with the purpose aligned to 
the world-view of Western civilization. It follows too that apart from 
the identification and separation and isolation of these elements from 
the body of knowledge, which will no doubt also alter the conceptual 
forms and values and interpretation of some of the contents of know- 
ledge as it is now presented, its very purpose and system of deployment 
and dissemination in institutions of learning and in the domain of 
education must needs be altered accordingly. It may be argued that 
what is suggested is but another, alternative interpretation of knowledge 
imbued with other conceptual forms and values aligned to another 
purpose which reflects another world-view; and that this being so, and 
by the same token, what is formulated and disseminated as knowledge 
might not necessarily reflect true knowledge. This, however, remains to 
be seen, for the test of true knowledge is in man himself, in that if, 
through an alternative interpretation of knowledge man knows himself 
and his ultimate destiny, and in thus knowing he achieves happiness, 
then that knowledge, in spite of its being imbued with certain elements 
that determine the characteristic form in which it 1s conceived and 
evaluated and interpreted in accordance with the purpose aligned toa 
particular world-view, is true knowledge; for such knowledge has ful 
led man’s purpose for knowing. 


Man has a dual nature he is DOLL B) chelemee'e he] : once] 
the names (a 
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intelligible (mahsusat and ma‘qulat) so as to make known the relations and 
distinctions existing between them and to clarify their natures within 
these contexts in order to discern and understand their causes, uses. 
and specific individual purpose. Man is also given knowledge about 
(ma‘rifah) God, His Absolute Oneness; that God is his true Lord (rabb) 
and true Object of Worship (ilah) (7172; 3:18). The seat of this 
knowledge in ma man, both al-‘t/m and ma‘rifah, is his spirit or soul (a/-na/s 
and his heart (al-galb) and hisintellect (al-‘agl). In virtue of the fact that 
man knows (‘arafa) God in His Absolute Oneness as his true Lord, such 
knowledge, and the necessary.reality. of the situation that follows from 
it, has bound manina Covenant (mithaq, ‘ahd ) determining his purpose 
and attitude and action with respect to himself and to God (y.”. 
7:172fol.). This ‘binding’ and ‘determining’ of man to a Covenant with 
God and to a precise nature in regard to his purpose and attitude and 
action is the binding and determining in religion (din) and in real 
submission (aslama) respectively. Thus both din and aslama are mutual 
correlates in the nature of man (ref. fttrah). Man’s purpose is to do 
ibadah to God (51:56), and his duty is obedience (ta‘ah) to God, which 
conforms with his essential nature (fitrah) created for him by God (¢.: 
30:30). But man is also ‘composed of forgetfulness (nisyan);’ and he 1s 
called insan precisely because, having testified to himself the truth of the 
Covenant, which enjoins obedience to God’s Commands and Prohibi- 
tions, he forgot (nasiya) to fulfil his duty and purpose (q.v. narration from 
ibn “Abbas: 
gad ad age GY GL Gl ew Lil 


with reference to 20:115). Forgetfulness is the cause of man’s disobedi- 
ence, and this blameworthy nature inclines him towards injustice 
(zulm) and ignorance (jah/) (33:72). But God has equipped him with the 
faculties of right vision and apprehension, of real savouring of truth and 
right speech and communication; and has indicated to him the right 
and the wrong with respect to the course of action he should take so tha' 
he might strive to attain his bright destiny (90:8-10). The choice 1s lef! 
to him. Moreover, God has equipped him with intelligence to know 
right from _wr from wrong and truth from falsehood; and even though his 
intelligence might confuse him, and provided he is sincere and true to 
his real nature, God, out of His Bounty and Mercy and Grace will — 

He Wills — bestow His guidance (huda) upon him to help him Peat to 
truth and right conduct (gv. the supreme example of the Prophet 
Ibrahim, upon whom be Peace!, in 6:74-82). Man, thus equipped, is 
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meant to be the vicegerent (khalifah) of God on earth (2:30), and as such 
the weighty burden of trust (amanah) is placed upon him — the trust of 
responsibility to rule according to God’s Will and Purpose and His 
Pleasure (33:72). The amanah implies responsibility to be just toit; and the 
‘rule’ refers not simply to ruling in the socio-political sense, nor to 
controlling nature in the scientific sense, but more fundamentally, in its 
encompassing of the concept nature (tabi‘ah), it refers to the ruling, and 
governing, and controlling, and maintenance of man by his self. Man 
also has two souls (nafsan) analogous to his dual nature: the higher, 
rational soul(al-nafs al-natigah); and the lower, animal soul (al-nafs 
al-hayawaniyyah). When God proclaimed the reality of His Lordship to 
‘man itis the rational soul that He addressed, so that it is the rational 
‘sould that knows God. In order for man to fulfil his Covenant with God, 
to constantly confirm and affirm the Covenant within his total self so 
that it is enacted as action, as work (‘amal. i.e. with reference to tbadah ) 
performed i in obedience to God’s Law (i.e. the shart ‘ah) , the rational soul 
“must assert its supremacy and exert its power and rule over the animal 
soul, which is subject to it and which must be rendered submissive by it. 
The effective power and rule exercised by the rational soul over the 
animal soul is in fact din; and the conscious subjugation and total and 
willing submission of the latter to the former is none other than aslama 
and islam. Both din and tslam, leading to excellence in religious conduct 
' hsan) , have to do with the freedom of the rational soul, which freedom 
— the power (quwwah) and capacity (wus*) to do justice to its 


4 Meipait, to do justice to itself alludes to its constant 2ffirmatiolil 7 

fulfilment of the Covenant it has sealed with God. Justice in Isle af fr. 
a what refers to a state of affairs which can operate only within a 
- ~per son-relation or a dual-party-relation situation, such as: betwaal 
om an and another; or between the society and the state; or betwe en 
ok Ee and his subjects. To the question: ‘Can one be unjust to one’s 
ahs religions or philosophies have not given a consistent cleat 
: ans wer. Indeed in Western civilization, for example, though it is 
j - that a man who commits suicide may be considered as committing 
—unyl st. act; but this is considered as such insofar only because his 
q sul side deprives the state of the services of a useful citizen, so that a | 
- inj stice not to himself, but to the state and society. We say that 
- justi ce means a harmonious condition or state of affairs whereby every 
ng ris in its right and proper place— such as the cosmos; or similarly, a 
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state of equilibrium, whether it refers to things or living beings. With 
respect to man, we say that justice means basically a condition and 
situation whereby he is in his right and proper place. ‘Place’ here refers 
not only to his total situation in relation to others, but also to his 
condition in relation to his self. So the concept of justice in Islam docs 
not only refer to relational situations of harmony and equilibrium 
existing between one person and another, or between the society and 
the state, or between the king and his subjects, but far more profoundl) 
and fundamentally so it refers in a primary way to the harmonious and 
nightly-balanced relationship existing between the man and his sell, 
and in a secondary way only to such as exists between him and anothe: 
or other, between him and his fellow-men and ruler and king and stat 
and society. Thus to the question: “Can one be unjust to one’s self?’ w: 
answer in the affirmative, and add further that justice and injustice 
indeed begins and ends with the self. The Holy Quran repeatedly stresses 
the point that man, when he does wrong, is being unjust (zalim) to 
himself, and that injustice (zu/m) is a condition wrought by man upon 
his self (e.¢. 4:123; 10:44). To understand this we have to refer once 
again to the soul’s Covenant with God and to the fact that man has a 
dual nature in respect of his two souls and body. The real man can onl) 
in fact be his rational soul. Ifin his existence as a human being he allows 
his animal or carnal soul to get the better of him and consequent!\ 
commits acts prohibited by God and displeasing to Him, or if he denies 
belief in God altogether, then he has thereby repudiated his own 
affirmation of God’s Lordship which he as a rational! soul has 
covenanted with God. He does violence to his own Covenant, his 
individual contract with God. So just as in the case of one who violates 
his own contract brings calamity upon himself, in the same way he who 
does wrong or evil, who disobeys or denies God, violates the contrac 
his soul has made with God, thereby being unjust to his soul. He has 
also thereby ‘lied’ —kadhaba, another apt Quranic expression — agains: 
his own self (soul). Itis important in the light of this brief explanation t« 
understand why the belief in the resurrection of bodies is fundamenta’ 
in Islam, for the soul reconstituted with its former body will not be ablc 
to deny what its body has done, for its very eyes, tongue, hands and fcc! 
— the organs of ethical and moral conduct — will testify against its acts ©) 
injustice to itself (24:24). Though in Islam injustice ostensibly applic: 
between man and God, and between man and man, and between mar 
and his self, in reality, however, injustice is ultimately applicable — even 
in the two former cases — to man’s self alone; in the Islamic world-vie. 
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k nOW edge in its right place in relation to the knowing one in such wise 
that what is known produces harmony in the one who knows. To kn 
| ne Al to confusion and hence to injustice to one’s self. 


_ organization — be it in one form or another — the man of Isla 
_ Muslim, thekhalifatu ’Liah, is not bound by the social contrat 


ae vision, whether a man disbelieves of disobeys God, or 
whether he does wrong to another man, it is really to his own self that he 
does wrong. Injustice, being the opposite of justice, is the putting a 
Hise ina Place not its own; it is to misplace a thing; itis to misuse or to 
rong; itis to exceed or fall short of the mean or limit; it is to suffer loss; 
itis deviation from the right course; it is disbelief of what is true, or lying 
about what is true knowing it to be true. Thus when a man does an act 
of injustice, it means that he has wronged his own soul, for he has put 
his soul in a place not its own; he has misused it; he has made it to 
exceed or fall short of its real nature; he has caused it to deviate from 
what is right and to repudiate the truth and suffer loss. All that he has 
‘thus done — i in one way or another — entails a violation of his Covenant 
ae It is clear from what we say about injustice that justice 

impli ‘knowledge of the right and proper place for a thing or a being to 


be; of right as against wrong; of the mean or limit; of spiritual gain as 


gair t loss; of truth as against falsehood. And even in the case of 


kno wledge, man has to do justice to it, that is, to know its limit of 


‘usefulness and not to exceed or fall short of it; to know its various orders 


5 
of priority in relation to its usefulness to one’s self; to know where to 


stop and to know what can be gained and what cannot, what is true 


Hout : jaa what knowledge in which place is wisdom (Azkmah). 
knowledge without order and seeking it without disciphi 
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It is s clear from the foregoing that in the Islamic politi : 


he espouse the doctrine of the Social Contract. Indeed, thor 
and \ | orks within the bounds of social polity and authority ane 
by *s his share towards the social good, and though he behaves 4 
ial contract were in force, his is, nevertheless, an individual ontr 

re efle ting the Covenant his soul has sealed with God; for the Covenan 
is in res ity made for each and every individual soul. The purpose and enc 
th ics in Islam is ultimately for the individual; what the man of Islam 

doe es here he does in the way he believes to be good only because God 
itt : ael say so and he trusts that his actions will find favour 
vith | a . Neither the state nor the society are for him real and true 
abyects- bol his loyalty and obedience, for to him they are not the 
orerog atives of state and society to the extent that such conduct is due 
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to them as their right; and if he in an Islamic state and society lives and 
strives for the good of the state and the society, it is only because th 
society composed of individual men of Islam and the state organized b\ 
them set the same Islamic end and purpose as their goal — otherwise he 
is obliged to oppose the state and strive to correct the errant society and 
remind them of their true aim in life. We know that in the ultimate 
analysis man’s quest for ‘happiness’ — as they say in philosophy in 
connection with ethics — is always for the individual self. [t is not the 
‘happiness’ of the collective entity that matters so much more than 
individual happiness; and every man in reality must indeed think and 
act for his own salvation, for no other man can be made responsible for 
his actions since every man bears his own burden of responsibilit) 
(6:164). ‘Happiness’ refers not to the physical entity in man, not to the 
animal soul and body of man; nor is it a state of mind — it has to do with 
certainty (yagin) of the ultimate Truth and fulfilment of action in 
conformity with that certainty; and certainty is a permanent condition 
referring to what is permanent in man and perceived by his spiritua! 
organ known as the heart (a/-galb). It is peace and security and tran- 
quillity of the heart; it is knowledge, and knowledge is belief; it 1: 
knowing one’s rightful, and hence proper, place in the realm of Crea- 
tion and one’s proper relationship with the Creator: it is a condition 
known as ‘ad/ or justice. 
We have described most cursorily the bare essentials relating to the 
nature of man, saying that he is, as it were, a ‘double associate: 
possessed of a dual nature of soul and body, the soul rational and the 
body animal; that he is at once spirit and physical being, and that hic 
has individuality referred to as the self; that he has attributes reflecting 
those of his Creator. We say specifically that he has knowledge of the 
names of things, and knowledge about God; that he has spiritual! and 
rational organs of cognition such as the heart and the intellect; that hic 
has faculties relating to physical, intellectual and spiritual vision ai 
experience; that he has the potentiality to contain within his sc! 
guidance and wisdom, and that he has the power and capacity to do 
justice to his self. We also say that he is forgetful by nature and hence 
subject to disobedience, injustice and ignorance. In him both qualities. 
positive and negative, contend for supremacy; but in him also 1s sealed 
the means of salvation in true religion and submission. lo sum up ou! 
brief exposition, we now say that man in his totality 1s the locus (maha/ 
or makan) in which din occurs, and as such he is like a city (madinah), « 
state, a cosmopolis. In his real nature he is, as it were, the dweller in his 
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| selfs city, y, citizen in his own miniature kingdom. The concept of man as 
a microco osmic representation (‘alam saghir) of the macrocosmos (al- 
‘ala m al-k ab ir) i is most important in relation to knowledge — which 1s his 
‘pa Ne amot int attribute responsible for the effective establishment of the 
= jus t ord erin his self, his being and existence — and to the organization, 

- instruct ion, inculcation and dissemination of knowledge in his edu- 
-catior n, spe pecifically with reference to the university, as will be presently 
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ae ; 
; There} ve been many expositions on the nature of knowledge in 


st lam, 1 more than in any other religion, culture, and civilization, and 
this is no 0 doubt due to the preeminent position and paramount role 
accorded to al-ilm by God in the Holy Quran. These expositions, 
thous gh apparently varying in substance, encompass the nature of | 
knowle wledge in its totality. There have been distinctions made between 
God’s Kr 1owledge and the knowledge of man about God, and religion, 
world, nd things sensible and intelligible; about Pea 
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and the 
knowled; ye and wisdom. Thus, for eee knowledge 
understood to .mean the Holy Ouran: Revealed Law. (Shi 
Sunnah. islam: Faith (tman); S$ siritual Knawien xe (“ln 
Wisdom (hikmah), and Gnosis (ma‘rifah), also sce =f 
lf ea Thought cience (specific z/m, to which the plura 
pplied); ); Education. These expositions range from the. eal Li 
of Is lam | 0 the seventh century after the Hijrah, and they ig 
on exegeses sand commentaries of the Holy Quran; comme: 
Bade tt ab ; the compilers of the various Sthah; works of th 
and. junsprudence, and those of other foremort ie. De 
Be ocd with the elucidation of knowledge and discernmer 

edge written by various scholars, savants, Sages an , Si 
ie Sunnis and Shi‘is; expositions by the Mu’ tazilak 
imun, the Falasifah, the Sufis and the ‘ulama’ in gener 
9 and dictionaries of technical terminologies in esas a 
hilo: Op hy and the arts or sciences (al-funun) by various grammarians, e ba 
lolog ists, scholars and men of letters; and in anthologies and other | 
orks cor anected with education and belles-letires.” It is generally under- 
d the sae knowledge requires no definition (hadd);° that the under- 
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standing of what the Soe couched in the term:/m means is naturall\ 
apprehended by man’s knowledge of knowledge, for knowledge is one 


of his most ymportant attributes, and what it is 1s already clear to him. 


so that it dispenses with the need for an explanation describing it; 


specific nature. It is also generally accepted that knowledge can be 


classified into essential elements, so that its basic classification, insofa; 


as man is concerned, is useful. All knowledge comes from God. For the 
purpose of classification for our action, we say that in the same manner 


that man is of a dual nature possessed of two souls, so is knowledge ot 
two kinds: the one is food and life for the soul, and the other is provision 


with which man might equ ip himself in. the world in his pursuit of 
pragmatic ends. ends. he first kind of knowledge i is given by God through 
revelation to man; and this refers to the Holy Ouran. The Holy Quran 
is the complete and final lal Revelation, so that it suffices for man’s 
guidance and salvation; and thereis no other knowledge — except based 
upon itand pointing t to it— that can guide and save man. God, however, 
has never ceased to communicate with man,and out of His Grace, 
Bounty ; and Charity He may. bestow. the favour of specific spiritual 
knowledge and wisdom upon the elect among His servants — His 


‘friends’ (?.e. the awliya’) —in proportion to their various degrees of thsar 


(q. vy. 10:62, 18:65, 31:12, 38:20). The Holy Quran is the knowledge par 
excellence. Te Haly Prophet, whom may Got Bi Bless and give Peace! - 
EXCOLENCE- 
who received the Revelation and brought to man the Holy Quran as it 
was revealed to him him by God, who thus brought to man the knowledge. 
whose own life is the most excellent and perfect interpretation of the 
Holy Quran so that his life becomes for man the focus of emulation and 
true guiding spirit — is knowledge of that first knowledge on account o! 
his nature and mission ordained by God. Hence his Sunnah which ts his 
manner of interpreting God’s Law Sharia in daily life and practice, 1s 
also part « of that knowledge. The Sharia is God’s Law embodied in the 
Holy Quran and manifested in word (gaw/), model action (fi‘1/), and 
silent confirmation (tagrir) in the Sunnah which includes spiritual 
knowledge and wisdom. So then, the Holy Quran, the sunna/. the 
Sharia, ‘/m al-ladunniyy and hikmah are the essential elements of the firs! 
kind of knowledge. As regards the last mentioned — spiritual knowledg« 
and wisdom— man can only receive this through his acts of worship anc 
devotion, his acts of service to God (ibadat) which, depending upon 
God’s Grace and his own latent spiritual power and capacity created b) 
God to receive it, the man receives by direct insight or spiritual sayour- 
ing (dhawq) and unveiling to his spiritual vision (kash/). This knowledgc 
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! pertains to nie self or soul, and such knowledge (ma‘rifah) — when 
. i ma rienced jn true emulation of the shart ‘ah — gives insight into know- 


eee on fod and for that reason is the highest knowledge. We are here 
nowledge at the level of2 sat where 10ad¢ has reached, or 


asf 


virtue Beis a bl depend upon his own knowledge, his own intuitive 
ri ee lative power and capacity and performance and sincerity of 
purf e. The second kind of knowledge refers to knowledge of the 
cienc een lum), and is acquired through experience, observation and 
re: . it is discursive and deductive and it refers to obj 
rT ¢ J value. ES com mene given by Goc 
Ir ou gh direct revelation, and_tl ate gh 
toi aal effort of enquiry based on he-sen 
intellig ible. The first refers to knowledge of obj ective tr ut 
for our gi tidance, and the second to knowledge of sensib 
ible. data _ acquired (kasbi) for our use and understane 
point of view of man, both kinds of kno knowledge have « 
throu igh ¢ conscious action (‘amal), for there is no useful know wl 
ut actic n resulting from it; and there is no worthwhile actic on 
10' wled ge. The first knowledge unveils the mystery of Beir 
sten ice and reveals the true relationship between man’s self anc 
L ard, ea for man such knowledge pertains to the older nate 
urpos for knowing, it follows that knowledge of its prerequisities is 
cor nes s th 1e basis and essential foundation for knowledge of the second ” 
ki ind, | |, for dat of the latter alone, without the guiding spirit of the 
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former, cannot truly lead man in his life, but only confuses and con- 
founds him and enmeshes him in the labyrinth of endless and purpose- 
less seeking. We also perceive that there is a limit for man even to the 
first and highest knowledge, whereas no limit obtains in the second 
kind, so that the possibility of perpetual wandering spurred on by 
intellectual deception and self-delusion in constant doubt and cu riosity 
is always real, The individual man has no time to waste in his momen- 
tary sojourn on earth, and the rightly guided one knows that his 
individual quest for knowledge of the second kind must needs _ be 
limited to his own practical needs and suited to his nature and capacity, 
so that he may set both the knowledge and himself in their right places 
in relation to this real self and thus maintain a condition of justice. For 
this reason and in order to achieve justice as the end, Islam distn- 
guishes the quest for the two kinds of knowledge, making one for the 
attainment of knowledge of the prerequisites of the first obligatory to all 
Muslims (fard ‘ayn), and that of the other obligatory to some Muslims 
only (fard kifayah), and the obligation for the latter can indeed be 
transferred to the former category in the case of those who deem 
themselves duty-bound to seek it for their self-improvement. The divi- 
sion in the obligatory quest for knowledge into two catagories is itself a 
procedure of doing justice to knowledge and to the man who seeks it, for 
all of the knowledge of the prerequisites of the first knowledge is good 
for man, whereas not all of the knowledge of the second kind is good for 
him, for the man who seeks that latter knowledge, which would bea 
considerable influence in determining his secular role and position as « 
citizen, might not necessarily be a good man. In Western civilization 
generally, because its conception of justice is based on secular founda- 
tions, it follows that its conception of knowledge 1s based upon simula 
foundations, or complementary foundations emphasizing man as « 
physical entity and a rational animal being, to the extent that it admits 
of what we have referred to as the second kind of knowledge as the onl) 
valid ‘knowledge’ possible. Consequently, the purpose of seeking know- 
ledge from the lower to the higher levels is, for Western civilization, to 
produce in the seeker a good citizen. Islam, however, differs in this 1n 
that for it the purpose of seeking knowledge is to produce in the seeker a 
good man. We maintain that it is more fundamental to produce a go00c 
man than to produce a good citizen, for the good man will no doubt also 
be a good citizen, but the good citizen will not necessarily also be a good 
man. In a sense we say that Islam too maintains that the purpose ol 
seeking knowledge is to produce in the seeker a good citizen, only that 
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wem ~al by ‘citizen’ a Citizen of that other Kingdom, so that he acts as 
such even here and now as a good man. The concept of a ‘good man’ in 
Islam connotes not only that he must be ‘good’ in the general social 
sense U nd erstood, but that he must also first be good to his self, and not 
be unjust to it in the way we have explained, for if he were unjust to his 
S ‘If, how can he really be just to others? Thus we see that already in this 
n 10st func amental concept in life— the concept of knowledge — Islam is 
at variance with Western civilization, in that for Islam (a) knowledge 
includes faith and belief (¢man); and that (b) the purpose for seeking 
knowlec ge is to inculcate goodness or justice in man as man and 
individual self, and not merely in man as citizen or integral part of 
society: it is man’s value as real man, as the dweller in his self’s city, as 
citizen in his own microcosmic kingdom, as spirit, that 1s stressed, 
rather than his value as a physical entity measured in terms of the 
pragmatic or utilitarian sense of his usefulness to state and society and 
the world. 

As the philosophical basis for the purpose and aims of education, and 
for the establishment of an integrated core-knowledge in the edu- 
-ational system, it seems to me important to state the essential charac- 
er of the | slamic vision of Reality. The Islamic vision of Reality is no 
other than the philosophical core of Islam which determines its world- 
ew. Islam focuses its religious and philosophical vision (shuhud) ot 
Reality and its world-view on Being, and distinguishes betweer 
‘wujud) oi d Existence (mawjud); between Unity (wahdah) and } 
ity (kathrah); between Subsistence (baga) and Evanescence 
This vision of Reality is based upon revealed knowleds 
religious experience, and embraces both the objective 
ontological reality as well as the subjectiy 
sy chological experience of that reality. Phenomenolog 
onfi rmation of its vision of Reality, affirms ‘being’ rathet 
ing’ or ‘coming-into-being’, for the Object of its vision is « 
is! ed, permanent and unchanging. This confirmation and al 
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absolute because it springs from the certainty (yagin) or re 


nOW edge; and since its Object is clear and established and permar 
che nging, so likewise is Islam, together with its way of life anc 
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sthod of practice and values, an absolute reflection of the mode of the 

DJ +t. Thus Islam itself is like its Object in that it emulates its | 

ontological nature as subsisting and unchanging ~ as being; and hence 

affirms itself to be complete and perfect as confirmed by God's words in 

re Holy Quran (5:4) and it denies the possibility of ever being in need 
mous | 
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of completion or evolution towards perfection; and such concepts as 
development and progress and perfection when applied to man’s life and 
history and destiny must indeed refer, in Islam, ultimately to the 
spiritual and real nature of man. If this were not so, then it can never 
really mean, for Islam, true development and progress and perfection, 
as it would mean only the development and progress and perfection ot 
the animal in man; and that would not be his true evolution unless such 
evolution realizes in him his true nature as spirit. 

Change, development and progress, according to the Islamic viewpoint, 
refer to the return to the genuine Islam enunciated and practised by the 
Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him peace!) and his noble 
Companions and their Followers (blessings and peace be upon them 
all!) and the faith and practice of genuine Muslims after them; and they 
also refer to the self and mean its return to its original nature and 
religion (Islam). These concepts pertain to presupposed situations in 
which Muslims find themselves, as is the case today, going astray and 
steeped in ignorance of Islam being confused and unjust to their nature. 
In such situations, their endeavour to re-direct themselves back onto 
the Straight and True Path and to return to the condition of genuine 
Islam — such endeavour, which entails change, is development, and 
such return, which consists in development, is progress. Thus, for 
Islam, the process of movement towards genuine Islam by Muslims 
who have strayed away from it is development; and such development 
is the only one that can truly be termed as progress. Progress is neither 
‘becoming’ or ‘coming-into-being’, nor movement towards that which 

is ‘coming-into-being’ and never becomes ‘being’ for the notion of 
‘something aimed at’, or the ‘goal’ inherent in the concep! ‘progress 
can only contain real meaning when it refers to that which is already 
clear and permanently established, already being. Hence what is already 
clear and established, already in the state being, cannot suffer change, 
nor is it subject to constant slipping from the grasp of achievement, no! 
constantly receding beyond attainment. [he term ‘progress’ reflects a 
definite direction that is aligned to a final purpose that is meant to be 
achieved in life; if the direction sought is still vague, stll coming-into- 
being, as it were, and the purpose aligned to it is not final, then how can 
involvement in it truly mean progress? Those who grope in the dark 
cannot be referred to as progressing, and they who say such people are 
progressing have merely uttered a lie against the true meaning and 
purpose of progress, and they have lied unto their selves! (7.2. 2:17—20) 
The Islamic world-view is not to be construed as a dualism, for 
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7 although two elements are involved, yet the one is dependent and 
_ subsistent while the other is dependent upon it; the one is absolute and 
a he other relative; the one is real and the other a manifestation of that 
~ reality. So there is only One Reality and Truth, and all Islamic values 
4 pel ain ultimately to it alone, so that to the Muslim, individually and 
_ collectively, all endeavour towards change and development and pro- 
; gress and perfection is invariably determined by the world-view that 
i njects the vision of the One Reality and confirms the affirmation of 
a the same Truth. In affirmation of Being, the Holy Quran, the source of 
‘ Islam and projector of the Islamic world-view and the vision of the One , 
Reality and Truth, is the expression of the finality and perfection of “being” | 


just as Islam is the phenomenological affirmation of ‘being’; and he who 
mnve 
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3 conveyed the Holy Quran to mankind himself represents the finality and 


r perfection of ‘being’ in man, may God bless and give him peace! 
In the same way that the Islamic vision of Reality is centred on 


Be ng, so is that Being viewed in Islam as a Hierarchy from the highest 


to the lowest. Within this context is also seen the relationship between 


man and the universe, his position in the order of Being and his 


analogical description as a microcosm reflecting the Macrocosm with- 
out the reverse being the case. Knowledge is also ordered hierarchi- 
call y, and our task at present is to alter the system of education known 
tous—and in some cases to modify it — so that it patterns itself after the 
— Uae : : é “i % 
Islamic system of order and discipline. 
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condition or state of affairs whereby every thing or being 
and proper place — such as the cosmos; or similarly, a sté 
rium, whether it refers to things or living beings. We saic 
in respect of man and in view of his dual nature, justice is 2 
and situation whereby he is in his right and proper place —thes 
in relation to others, and the condition in relation to his self. T] 
mer tioned that the knowledge of the ‘right place’ for a thing ora be 
to be is wisdom. Wisdom is a God-given knowledge enabling the one I 


whom the knowledge subsists to apply the knowledge in such wise that 
it lag ‘ ) | : . - ae Tr 
it (i.e. the application or judgement) causes the occurrence of justice. 
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Justice is then the existential condition of wisdom manifested in the 
sensibilia and intelligibilia and in the spiritual realm in respect of the 
two souls of man. The external manifestation of justice in life and 
society is none other than the occurrence within it of adab. I am using 
the concept (ma‘na) of adab here in the early sense of the term, before the 
innovations of the literary geniuses. Adab in the original basic sense is 
the inviting to a banquet. The idea of a banquet implies that the host is a 
man of honour and prestige, and that many people are present; that the 
people who are present are those who in the host’s estimation are 
deserving of the honour of the invitation, and they are therefore peopl: 
of refined qualities and upbringing who are expected to behave as befits 
their station, in speech, conduct and etiquette. In the same sense tha' 
the enjoyment of fine food in a banquet is greatly enhanced by noble 
and gracious company, and that the food be partaken of in accordance 
with the rules of refined conduct, behaviour and etiquette, so 1s know- 
ledge to be extolled and enjoyed, and approached by means of conduc! 
as befits its lofty nature. And this is why we said analogically that 
knowledge is the food and life of the soul. In virtue of this, adab also 
means to discipline the mind and soul; it is acquisition of the good qualities 

and attributes of mind and soul; it is to perform the correct as against thc 
erroneous action, of right as against wrong; it the preserving from disgrace. 

The analogy of invitation to banquet to partake of fine food, and to 

knowledge to imbue the intellect and soul with sustenance from it is 

significantly and profoundly expressed in a hadith narrated by ibn 

Mas‘ud, may God be well pleased with him!: 


scale cys Spelasd 2,3) 3 alll Zab LA! Nae a! 


The Lisan al-‘Arab says that ma‘dabat means mad ‘at (1:206:2) so that th 
Holy Quran is God’s invitation to a spiritual banquet on ca rth, and w 
are exhorted to partake of it by means of acquiring real knowledge of it. 
Ultimately, real knowledge of it is the ‘tasting of Its true flavour’ — and 
that is why we said earlier, with reference to the essential elements 0! 
the first kind of knowledge, that man receives spiritual knowledge and 
wisdom from God by direct insight or spiritual savouring ( dhawg), th 
experience of which almost simultaneously unveils the reality and truth 
of the matter to his spiritual vision (kashf). He in whom adab inheres 
reflects wisdom; and with respect to society adab is the deployment 
the just order within it. Adab, then, is the spectacle (mashhad) of justice 
as it is reflected by wisdom; and it is the acknowledgement and recog: 
nition of the various hierarchies (maratib) in the order of being ana 
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existence and knowledge, and concomitant action in accord with the 
acknowledgement and recognition. Education is the instilling and 
| inculca tion of adab in man — it is ta’dib. Thus adab is precisely what 
appli *s5 to man if he must acquit himself successfully and well in this life 
and the Hereafter. And the definition of education and its aims and 
purpose are already in fact contained in the brief exposition of the 
concept of adab as here outlined. 
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We re erred earlier to an Islamic system of order and discipline. Islam 
itself is the epitome of the Divine cosmic order and discipline, and the 
who is conscious of his destiny in Islam knows that in like manner 
he tc 0 is an order and discipline, in that he is like a city, a kingdom in 
miniature; for in him as in all mankind, is manifested the Attributes of 
the Creator without the reverse being the case. Man knows that he is 
know ing, and experience of such knowledge tells him that he is at once 
being z nd existence; a unity and yet a multiplicity, subsistent and at the 
same time evanescent —he 1s on the one hand permanent, and on the other 

change. dis personality from his birth tll his death as a phenomenal 

being remains unchanged, even though his physical being is ever- 
changing and suffers final dissolution. And this is due to the fact that his 
persor ality refers to the permanent in him — his rational soul. Wer 
r ot for this quality or permanence, it would not be possible for 
l ze ge oinhere in him. Thus the knowledge of the first kind, wk 
life and food, refers to his rational soul; and his education as @ 
and qu est for knowledge leading to the first kind of knowl ~dge 
as his personality is concerned, entails the pursuit of knowle 
prereq uisites to that first knowledge (i.e. the fard ‘ayn). In 
per manent nature of his personality, so is education in Islama 
ous process throughout his life on earth, and it covers every asf 
that life. From the point of view of linguistic usage, we must see tha 
lact that the term ‘tlm has been applied in Islam to encomp 1sS t 
totality of life — the spiritual, intellectual, religious, cultural, individual 

anc ‘soc al - means that its character is universal, and that it is neces- " 
sary to gi ude man to his salvation. No other culture and civilization has 
€ yer af plied a single term for knowledge to encompass all activities in 
man’s life. Perhaps this was why the organization, inculcation and 
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dissemination of knowledge was conceived as a system of order and 
discipline pertaining to the kulliyyah, a concept conveying the idea of the 
universal. We know that from the earliest periods Islam began its 
educational system significantly with the mosque as its centre; and wit! 
the mosque (Jami) continuing to be its centre even — in some Cases — til 
the present day, there developed other educational institutions such « 
the maktab; the bayt al-hikmah; the gatherings of scholars and stude: 
(majalis); the dar al-‘ulum, and the madaris; and in the fields of medicine, 
astronomy and devotional sciences there rose the hospitals, observ- 
atories, and zawiyah within the Sufi fraternities. We also know that! 
early Western universities were modelled after the Islamic origina! 
Very little information is available to me, however, concerning t! 
original concept of the university within the Islamic system ol edu 
cation, and the extent to which original Islamic concepts pertaining | 
the structure of the university had influenced the Western copies. bu 
the general character and structure of the universities today, which ar 
veritable copies of Western models, still reveal significant traces of thei 
Islamic origin. The very name for the institution which derives from 
Latin: universitatem clearly reflects the original Islamic Au/liyyah. 1h 
again, apart from the role of medicine in Islamic learning and its ear’ 
and great influence in the West, the anatomical concept of the fac 
which harks back on quwwah which refers to a power inherent in the body of 
an organ, is most significant, not only —1t seems to me — in establishing its 
Islamic origin, but in demonstrating the fact that since the concep! 
faculty’ refers to a living being in whom the attribute ‘knowleag 
subsists, and that this knowledge is the governing principle acter min- 
ing his thought and action, the university must have been conceivec 
emulation of the general structure, in form function and purp 
man. It was meant to bea microcosmic representation of man ind 
of the Universal Man (al-insan al-kulliyy). 

But the university as it later was developed in the Wes and en 
today all over the world no longer reflects man. Like a man 
personality, the modern university has no abiding, vital c 
permanent underlying principle establishing its final purpos 
pretends to contemplate the universal and even claims to p 
faculties and departments as if it were the body of an organ 
no brain, let alone intellect and soul, except only in terms 0! « 
administrative function of maintenance and physical developm 
development is not guided by a final principle anc definite purpos 
except by the relative principle urging on the pursuit of knowledg 
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man as an individual, to the improvement and identification and 
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_ order of the world and salvation, to this most important purpose — and 
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incessantly, with no absolute end in view. It is a symbol that has 
become ambiguous — unlike the Quranic concept of ayah — because it 
points to itself (i.e. to the sciences for the sake of the sciences) instead of 
to what it is meant to represent (i.e. toman), and hence is productive of 
perpetual confusion and even scepticism. Because of the secular basis of 
Western culture, which is mentioned in the beginning, the university 1s 
geared to a secular relative purpose, and hence reflects the secular state 
and society and not the universal man. But there never has been nor ever 
will be, except in Islam in the person of the Holy Prophet, upon whom 
be God’s Blessings and Peace!, the Universal Man (al-insan al-kamul) | 
that can be reflected in microcosmic representation as ‘university . | 
Neither can state nor society be truly considered as capable of possess- 
ing an attribute called knowledge, for that is only possessed by the 
individual man. And even if it be argued that the modern university is 
in fact emulating man, yet it is the secular man that is portrayed; the 
rational animal devoid of soul, like a circle with no centre. The various 
faculties and departments within them, like the various faculties and 
senses of the body, have in the modern university become uncoordi- 
nated, each preoccupied with its own endless pursuits; each exercising 
its own ‘free will’, as it were, and not the coherent will of one being, for 
there is no ‘being’ — all is ‘becoming’. Can one be judged sane and 
coherent who contemplates some matter, and at the same time recog- 
- nizes something else entirely different from what is being contemplated 
and who says something again quite different altogether, who he 
- different sounds and sees yet again different things? The moc 
r versity is the epitome of man in a condition of zulm. 
condition is maintained by the encouragement and el 
_ legitimization of doubt and conjecture as epistemologi al toc 
- tific enquiry. The Holy Quran repeatedly repudiates such 
_ branding them contraries of knowledge. Thus doubt (shakk) 
_ and guess (zann), disputation and contention (mura’, i.e. jadale 
| nation of the mind or animal soul towards natural desire (hawa) 
generally considered blameworthy — the more so when appli od t 
_ masquerading as, knowledge. We must take note of the sig rifice 
7 that, in the case of Western culture and civilization, and with referen 
| _ ot the sociology of knowledge, the West has defined knowledge in terms 
_ of the effort of science as control of nature and society. With respect to 
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hence true nature of knowledge — the West no longer attaches any 
significance and reality. This is and has been so by virtue of the fact tha; 
the West acknowledges no single Reality to fix its vision on; no single. 


whose words and deeds and actions and entire mode of life can serve as 
model to emulate in life, as the Universal Man. We cannot, as Muslims. 
afford to overlook this important fact; for Islam embodies within itsel| 
all the three fundamentals of knowledge and action mentioned above. 
and for that reason alone classifies knowledge into two kinds and 
clarifies the concept of the knowledge of prerequisites (fard ‘ayn) that 
must form the basic core of all education. The following simple diagrams 


this paper: 


Fig, 1: Man 
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valid scripture to confirm and affirm in life; no single human Guide 


will help summarize in bare figurative framework the main subject of 
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Fig. 3: The Islamic University 
(as ‘microcosmic representation of the Lobes o| |e 
ay Man in terms of knowledge) | 
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Fig. 4: General Schema of Knowledge and its 
Classification and System of Order 
and eal 
GOD 


Knowledge 
al/-ilm 


God’s Knowledge is not the subject 
of this paper. What is outlined herein 
is only God’s Knowledge as revea/ed 


and given to man 


The Holy Quran 
The wisdom and spiritual The/Sunnan The Revealed Law 
knowledge (Aikmah- ilm ‘a/- (Sharia) 
ladunniyy—ma'rifah) I 
Man Knowledge of Prerequisites 


to |: The Holy Quran- 
Exegesis, Commentary- 
Tawhid. Principles of 
Islam — /s/am-i/man- 
jAsan, Life of the Prophet 
Sunnah, Hadith and the 
Religious Sciences. Ethics 
Arabic. Acquisition 's 
obligatory to all ( fard 
‘ayn) 


Knowledge of Sciences 
The Natural, Physical, 
Applied, Human Sciences, 
etc., and Aesthetics. 
Acquisition is obligatory 
to some ( fard kifayah) 


specialization 


Note: With respect to the system of order and discipline in the educational sphere, 1° 
above Schema descends to the university, which is the highest level of the educatior 

system. However, the same pattern as outlined for the university applies fo the lower 
levels in gradations from the lowest to the highest. 
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Concluding Remarks and Suggestions 


In the foregoing pages, I have attempted to elucidate certain key concepts 
pertaining to the nature and purpose of knowledge from the Islamic 


nt, and to demonstrate the fundamental nature of their mutual 


viewpol 
t form the 


interrelation and interdependence. These key concepts mus 
essential elements of the Islamic system of education. They are: 


|. The concept of religion (din); 

2. The concept of man (insan); 

_ 3. The concept of knowledge (i/m and ma ‘rifah); 

_ 4. The concept of wisdom (hikmah); 

5. The concept of justice (‘adl); 

_ 6. The concept of right action (‘amal as adab); 
7. The concept of the university (kulliyyah-jami‘ah). 
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In terms of practical application, the first refers to the purpose of seeking 


“I 
Be icaye and involvement in the process of education; the second to 
at ne scope; the third to the content; the fourth to the criteria in relation to the 
second and third; the fifth to the deployment in relation to the fourth; the 
sixth to the method in relation to the first down to the fifth; and the 
_ seventh to the form of implementation in relation to all that precedes it. 
___ In appraising the present situation with regard to the formulation 
and dissemination of knowledge in the Muslim world, we must 
infiltration of key concepts from the Western world has broug 
fu sion which will ultimately cause grave consequence 
unchecked. Since what is formulated and disseminated in and t 
universities and other institutions of learning from the lowe 
higher levels is in fact knowledge infused with the character anc 
ality of Western culture and civilization and moulded in the crt 
. Western culture (see /ntroduction), our task will be first to ise 
elements including the key concepts which make up that cultu 
civilization (see the last paragraph of the Introduction). These elem 
and k ey concepts are mainly prevalent in that branch of knowle 
pertaining to the human sciences, although it must be noted that ¢ 
in the natural, physical and applied sciences, particularly where they 
C ea with interpretation of facts and formulation of theories, the same process 
of isolation of the elements and key concepts should be applied; for the 
interpretations and formulations indeed belong to the sphere of the 
luman sciences. The ‘Islamization’ of present-day knowledge means 
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precisely that, after the isolation process referred to, the knowledge fre, 
of the elements and key concepts isolated are then infused with th 
Islamic elements and key concepts, which, in view of their fundamental 
nature as defining the fifrah, in fact imbue the knowledge with thi 
quality of its natural function and purpose and thus makes it tru 
knowledge. It will not do to accept present-day knowledge as itis, and 
then hope to ‘islamize’ it merely by ‘grafting’ or ‘transplanting’ into i 
Islamic sciences and principles; this method will but produce conflict. 
ing results not altogether beneficial nor desirable. Neither ‘grafting’ no. 
‘transplant’ can produce the desired result when the ‘body’ is alread\ 
possessed by foreign elements and consumed by disease. [he foreign 
elements and disease will have first to be drawn out and neutralized 
before the body of knowledge can be remoulded in the crucible of Islam, 
Our next important task will be the formulation and integration of 
the essential Islamic elements and key concepts so as to produce a 
composition which will comprise the core knowledge to be deployed in 
our educational system from the lower to the higher levels in respective 
gradations designed to conform to the standard of each level. Ihe core 
knowledge at the university level, which must first be formulated belore 
that at any level, must be composed of ingredients pertaining to the 
nature of man (insan); the nature of religion (din) and man’s involve- 
ment in it; of knowledge (ilm and ma‘rifah), wisdom (hikmah) and justice 
(dl) with respect to man and his religion; |the nature of right action 
(‘amal-adab). These will have to be referred to the concept of God, his 
Essence and Attributes (tawhid); the Revelation (the Holy Quran), its 
meaning and message; the Revealed Law (shari‘ah) and what necessar- 
ily follows: the Prophet (upon whom be God’s Blessings and Peace.), 
his life and sunnah, and the history and message of the Prophets befor: 
him. They will also have to be referred to knowledge of the Principles 
and practice of Islam, the religious sciences ( ‘lum al-shar‘iyyah), which 
must include legitimate elements of tasawwuf and Islamic philosoph\ 
including valid cosmological doctrines pertaining to the hierarchy of 
being, and knowledge of Islamic ethics and moral principles and ada! 
To this must be added knowledge of the Arabic language and of the 
Islamic world-view as a whole. This core knowledge. integrated and 
composed as a harmonious unity and designed at the university level as 
a model structure and content for the other levels, must invariably be 
reflected in successively simpler forms at the secondary and primar) 
levels of the educational system. At each level, the core knowledge must 
be designed to be made identical for application in the educational 
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vidual to be allowed to qualify on the basis of good r est 


| conduct is recognized as important in many educational syste 

their notions of personal conduct are vague and not reall r ay 

- effectively in education, and no objective system has been devisec 

determine the nature of those elements of human conduct a id 

behaviour that are undesirable for purposes of higher learning leading Bi 

_ to appointments to responsible posts and offices. It is neither impos- , 
| sible nor impracticable to devise a system for implementation into the 
educational framework whereby certain individuals can be debarred 
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system throughout the Muslim world, since the core knowledge is 
obligatory to all Muslims (/ard ‘ayn). 
With respect to the knowledge of the sciences designated as obli- 
gatory to some only (fard kifayah), it has been pointed out thatit must be 
‘mbued with the Islamic elements and key concepts after the foreign 
elements and key concepts have been isolated from its every branch. To 
this knowledge must be added the knowledge of Islamic history, culture 
and civilization, Islamic thought, and the development of the sciences 
in Islam. In this category too new courses on comparative religion from 
the Islamic point of view, on Western culture and civilization, must be 
designed as a means for Muslims to understand the culture and civil- 
ization that has been and is and will continue to be confronting Islam. 
Knowledge of all these will assure logical continuity in the successive 
educational progression from the core knowledge to that of the sciences. 
Many new subjects will undoubtedly be added to the above. The 
determining of the order of priority, with reference to individual striv- 
ing after the various branches of the knowledge of the sciences, will 
invariably depend on its relative usefulness and benefit to self, society, 
and state respectively. The formulation of the concept of ‘relative 
usefulness and benefit to self, society and state’ must be contained in 
the form of general principles reflecting the Islamic elements and key 
concepts. It follows that the order of priority with reference to choice 
must not be left to the judgement of individuals, but must likewis be 
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planned to conform with the current needs of the self-socie 
which is none other than those of the Community. Wherea: 
of the core knowledge the obligation to acquire itis d irected t 
both sexes, in the case of knowledge of the scie nees, certa 
may not be deemed appropriate for females; so that 
obligatory to males only and some to females. R cardi ng 
the higher levels of education, it is not sufficient mere 


scientific subjects, as is practised today everywhere. No dot 


from higher education. Knowledge (i.e. the fard kifayah) is not necessar. 
ily everyone's right; no one in Islam has the right to do wrong - this 
would be a contradiction in terms and purpose. Io do wrong is injus. 
tice, and this not a ight. The doing something wrong that is considered 
‘n Islam to be the most destructive to self, society, and state revolves 
around three vices: lying, breaking a promise, and betraying a trust 
The Holy Quran is most emphatic in denouncing these vices as they 
are vices which caused man’s downfall and which man not only per- 
petrates on his fellow-man, but even on God Himself! Hence the 
profound significance of the hadith narrated by Abu Hurayrah, maj 
God be well pleased with him! concerning the mark of the hypocrite 
that when he speaks, he lies; and when he promises, he breaks the 


promise; and when he is entrusted with something he betrays the trust 


i> acy lily OIF Gao Iai), I say that this well-known hadith 1s o! 


(yl gad! Jaly 
because it states in succinct summary} 


profound significance not only 
the precise nature of the most destructive of man’s vices, but also 


because it furnishes us with clear indication of the criteria to be adopted 
when judging human character and conduct. I believe that the hadith 1s 
not meant to be heeded simply as wise counsel whose application 1s to 
be left to individual judgement and responsibility, but that 1t must be 
seriously systematized into an educational device which can be applied 
as a moral check on all who will pass through the educational process. 
Such a device, applied positively and effectively through the levels ol 
the educational system, will assist in minimizing the emergence and 
perpetration in Muslim society, state and leadership, of betrayal ol 
trust leading to injustice and ignorance. 

The scope and limited duration set for this paper do not permit us to 
go into details. This paper is meant to set forth a statemen 
problem and a possible and acceptable solution to it; to ga ther togethe: 
the key concepts and explain them in the correct Islamic perspective. ! 
at all my humble attempt to meet the demands of this task in any small 
way contributes to the true and the correct answe!, then to God alone 
the Praise, for every atom of good 1s accomplished through His help and 
guidance. 

The details of the formulation and integration of the core knowledge. 
the order of deployment of the knowledge of the sciences In the 
academic structure and in the priority framework in the system ol orde} 
and discipline, will have to be methodically set forth for thorough 

research by a team of expert scholars and thinkers ¢x] 
academic administration. This team should be gathered together in 
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methodical analysis and correction 


necessary facilities can conveniently be 
discussions and research among the 
dinated without undue expendi- 
and in time. The blueprint for 
ng of the academic 
prepared 


in a few years. When this is accomplished, the experimental stage, 
beginning with the university, can commence operations. Naturally, 
the assistance and support of any wise and far-sighted Muslim gov- 
ernment desirous of achieving the results of this long-term but realistic 
ently sought, both at the initial stage of research and 
dat the experimental stage of setting up 
take several years of critical assess- 


ment and appraisal of the effectiveness of its planned implementation, 


and will involve evaluation of at least the first intake of graduates; of 
of errors in the process of perfecting 


em until it is found to be satisfactory. When this stage has been 
ded to the Muslim world at 


one place where recourse to the 
had, and where consultations, 
members can be facilitated and coor 
ture of human and financial resources, 

the above proposed concept and for the restructur 
and administrative system according to priorities can then be 


project 1s urg 
preparation of the blueprint, an 
the Islamic university. This might 


the syst 
achieved, the system can then be recommen 


large, and the follow-up in connection with the lower levels of the 
~ educational system can be planned and implemented after the pattern 
of the university has been perfected. It is futile to attempt short-term 
_ myopic measures in providing a solution to a problem of this mag- 
~ nitude. Our great and God-fearing predecessors of astute vision and 
_ profound intellectual and spiritual depth, have laboured in terms of 
centuries to build splendid systems of thought and action with God's 
help and guidance, and if we are even to hope to. 
- Pexpectation, then we must humbly emulate their example, 


ay; 


rise to the same 


Chapter Two 
The Role of Religion in Education 


Muhammad Qutb 


Muhammad Qutb, Professor of Islamics and Comparative Religion at King Abdulazi 
University, Mecca, was born in Assyout, Egypt in 1919. Formerly he was the Directo: 


of the Bureau of One thousand Book Translation Project in Egypt and a member of th 


Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt for which he was jailed by Nasr for seven years. He is. 
prolific writer in Arabic and one of the most influential Arabic thinkers of today. Hi: 
publications include: Man between Materialism and Islam; Islam the Misunderstood Religior 
Man and Society; Selection from the Prophet’s Guidance; Conflict in Traditions and Conventioy 
Islamic Educational Methodology, Are We Muslims? Method of Islamic Arts; Studies in Huma 
Psychology; Permanence and Change in Human Life; Twentieth Century Jahiliyya; three volun 
on Tawhid for Saudi schools. 


When we talk about religious education, the formal and the traditiona! 
lessons on religion immediately come to mind. And even if our imag! 
nation flew beyond the normal limits of the rigid religious lesson. 1 
would seize on a sermon or a religious speech, not more, and there 1! 
would come to a halt. We do not, in fact, impart education in ou: 
schools, particularly Islamic education. 

If the schools set up in most parts of the Moslem world are reluctan! 
to carry out religious education, or if they are willing to adopt it but do 
not know how, the final result is the same in either case — we do not, in 
actual fact, bring our children up according to the ideals of true Islami 
education. The impact of the genuine Islamic spirit on our schoo 
curricula is hardly noticeable. We ought to consider, however, that a 
formal and traditional lesson on religion will not be sufficient to mec’ 
the desired human requirements, particularly in contemporary lile. An 
overdose of a religious speech or sermon would, instead of rendering 
religion pleasant, interesting and likeable, create a repellent anc 
damaging effect. We ourselves must be frank and state openly anc 
_unequivocally the fact that religion is now utterly isolated and alicn 
ated from our lives and feelings because we do not practise it in reality 
“In most parts of the Muslim world, we do not resort to the Sharia nor do 
our life-governing laws draw upon it. Our lives, on the whole, are no! 

patterned on Allah’s Curriculum which comprises belief, duties o! 
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3 bg ship, work, feeling, conduct, politics, economics, sociology . . 
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uct it encompasses life and the hereafter in one pulCecritained 
disc ipline. But our concepts and approaches, our feelings and thoughts, 
Padcigrals and modes of behaviour are not derived from Islam. The 
‘ va st majority of those things have reached us from here and there, from 
ery corner of the world where Islam is unheard of and not believed in. 
aes as we feel and approach it now, has dwindled from the 
: tegrated inclusiveness known to earlier Muslim generations into 
a something more or less akin to the Western ecclesiastical approach, 
_ namely, an emotional relationship between Lord and servant outside 
: ee of actual life. This fact, which we ought to acknowledge 
4 ikly and unequivocally if we are to deal with our subject honestly 
eriously, casts its thick and impenetrable shadow over our entire 
lives 2S it is closely relevant to education curricula. 
arlier Muslim generations built their communities on religious 
ucation which was the core and the essence. The Sharia was the 
Zz “ti Retierning law. Islamic morals and modes of behaviour were pre- 
oes To put it in a nutshell, Islam disciplined and governed the 
lives of people in those earlier Muslim communities. Religious edu- 
= cati on was carried out both at home and at school, in the mosque and in 
te ae street and through all communications media. Formal lessons on 
religion became relevant in this context since they were en i 
deve oted to giving every individual Muslim instructions about his k 
du ies of worship, dealings, and impositions whether at home o or 
mc sque. The formal lesson on religion, in that sense, did not 
r ein force religious education; that job was undertaken by other 
pe art : icularly the home and the family at uninterrupted times < 
dur ng the limited periods allotted to formal lessons. ll 
To make Allah’s doctrine rule supreme is, in itself, a self-cor 
SoU id educational > sy to which the entire human. race sh she 
bro ught up. Saying one’s prayers at appointed times is extr 
edi icative. Consolidating and intensifying Islamic patterns of re 2 : 
among children would help them adhere to Islamic morals and edt 
cati on. The sight of a God-fearing woman wholly committed to. th 1€ 
div ne e word of Allah, or a man taking his words, steps, work and duti eS 
of worship seriously — is a type of education which, in the presence ofa 
good model, leaves its indelible mark on a child’s behaviour. 
Once all these types of education are available — we have cited a few 
spec cimens by way of illustration —itis neither strange nor objectionable 
to have a formal lesson on religion wholly concerned with giving 
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religious information without necessarily paying the least heed to basi 
education. We could rest assured that the desired education would be 
given everywhere outside the limited scope and time of a formal class- 
room lesson. [he sole and basic objective of the lesson would then be to 
inculcate religious beliefs and instil them in the minds of the young. I! 
is an undeniable fact that our hold on religion has now weakened 
Religion has gradually been banished from our minds and hearts. [he 
home and the street, instead of promoting religious education, have on 
the contrary combined to undermine it. In such a deplorable state 
nothing remains available except school curricula and channels o! 
information through which religious education can be promoted and 
intensified. When such is the case, would a lesson given in the class- 
room or the mosque be sufficient as a lesson crammed with rigid 
disconnected bits of information assembled according to the planning 
of centuries ago? The formal lesson as such, the sermon and the rell- 
gious speech, are rather like a fine building that has once been and |: 
now gone. It has collapsed, leaving behind a few stones to remind us 0! 
the gigantic walls that once stood. Would those stones rebuild the fin 
gigantic structure that was once erected? 

In fact the picture is far worse than that. lo summarize what ha 
been mentioned so far, let us say that since the educational institution: 
relinquished their role and the entire heavy burden of providing inlor- 
mation has been placed on educational curricula and the mass media 
the formal lesson on religion, the sermon or the religious talk ha: 
proved utterly insufficient and futile in so far as religious education |: 
concerned. What wonder then if the atmosphere of a formal lesson a’ 
school, or a sermon or a religious talk on radio and 1.V. 1s far trom 
being religious and very often irreligious? | am not going to talk abou! 
the means of information but will concentrate only on educationa' 
curricula. Outside the four walls of an ordinary classroom, wher 
formal lesson on religion is given, one cannot feel that one Is in « 
Islamic school or Islamic university. It will be soon found that | 
materials taught and the teaching methods are not very dissimilar from 
those in the Western world, a world absolutely anti-religious though) 
hides its anti-religious nature behind the curtain of secularism anc 
claims that it is only non-religious and not anti-religious. 

Of course, we are well aware of the circumstances in which Euro 
lived from the Rennaissance onwards. [hese circumstances have mad: 
the gap between science and religion extremely wide. People classe: 
religion as different from science, and created a hideous antagonis: 
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etween idle The word Allah (Praise be to Him), if mentioned in a 
ce ve scientific research, would have been considered very objection- 
aie. It would have, in their view, contaminated the whole research. 
D; arwin s aid in one of his books, it would ‘introduce a supernatural 
element | into a purely mechanical position’. Europeans have their 
own jus ifications concerning this matter, for Allah says in the Holy 
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ie. 
Nay, 1 an will be evidence against himself, even though he were to 
put uf his excuses.’ (Sura The Resurrection, verses 14-15). 


Wh ae Eh dises do we Muslims offer if we imitate the Europeans and 
differe ntiate, as they do, between science and religion? Science and 
: ae gion 1 exist side by side within man’s innate nature. No contradiction 
or enm ty has ever been created between them. Paying homage to God 
and w orshipping Him in aweis naturally human; ‘When thy Lord drew 
fort iiffo ‘om the children of Adam — from their loins — their descendants, 
and m m ide them testify concerning themselves, (saying): “Am I not 
your Lord (who cherishes and sustains you)?’ — They said: “‘Yes”’’ 
(Sura fa A’r ‘raf, verse 172). The desire to know everything about the 
universe and to utilize its infinite resources in the interest of man 1s 
natu rally human. 

Ma n's insatiable desire for the acquisition of knowledge was 
intend ed to help him inherit and inhabit the earth. ‘And He taught 
lam | the nature of all things.’ (Sura Bagara, verse 31). “And H 
subjected to you, as from Him, all that is in the heavens and d on 
Sura, aya verse 13), ‘Proclaim! And thy Lord is Most Bo ant 
Who te ught (The use of) the Pen, — taught man that whicl 
not. ‘(Sura Alag, verses 3-5). In a sound ar ture 
ontr C iction between these two innate tendencies; for tl 
an Bare himself wholly to the divine word of God d 
nin awe through duties of worship while the other lea 

AC - ition of knowledge of God’s names, chavacteelveall ar 
thi § uni verse This will eventually culminate in more Go d-fe 
30 ‘od-w orshipping. ‘Those truly fear God, among His serva * nt 
have k owledge.’ (Sura Fatir, verse 28). Bi 
Onl y the ‘jahilliyyats’ (agnostics predominant before the advent 
isla n) separate these two integrated and intertwined dispositi ons 
( Contemporary European agnosticism, in particular, creates en em 
and Hatred between them. The Islamic school; primary, preparatory, 


secon lary or university, shall not and must not commit this deadly sin 
iy ‘a | 
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and isolate science from religion. Science should not be taught without 
religion and vice versa. 

Drawing borderlines between science and religion is in itself very bad 
and very sinful. The sin is even deadlier when we realize that, in ou 
Islamic school, several subjects are taught in a way contrary to ou 
Islamic concepts and attitudes. They often conflict with our own 
principles. 

We teach our boys and girls the Darwinian theory not as a scientifi 
hypothesis, as it really is, nor as a mere scientific theory, which can be 
proved right or wrong. Giving it more scientific weight than it can 
really bear, we teach the theory in a documentary spirit as if it were a 
final, infallible, scientific fact. 

The Darwinian theory, from its birth to the present day, has not 
achieved scientific absolutism. Neo-Darwinism, Julian Huxley being 
one of its most outstanding writers, confirms the uniqueness of man 
mentally, psychologically and even biologically. Huxley, a devout 
Darwinist and a steadfast atheist, has written a book entitled Man in th 
Modern World. He prefaces it with a lengthy chapter on ‘Ihe Unique- 
ness of Man’, in which he says that the distance between man and ape 1s 
much larger than the distance between an ant or a cricket and the apc. 
But he goes on to say that modern science has placed man ona level no! 
very different basically from that of the ant. 

If thatis the statement of a Darwinist atheist, should not we Muslims 
be over-cautious when we teach the Darwinian theory to our young 
generation in preparatory and secondary schools? Are we to ignore the 
fact that International Judaism, in order to exploit the Darwinian 
theory in its relentless campaign against religious beliefs, human values 
and higher principles, has propagated it and given it a considerabl« 
place in school curricula? 

Anthropology, which is a direct outcome of Darwin's evolutionar 
theory and a continuation of it, is a foreign product, but our sons and 
daughters study anthropology in schools and universities. [hey ar 
taught that the first man closely resembled the ape. He used to walk on 
hands and feet. When he stood on his feet to pluck fruit from the trees 
his figure straightened. His head, resting on his trunk, had the chance 
to grow in size. He then learnt to utter verbal sounds. His intelligenc 
grew considerably and he was able to do many things. 

Our students are also taught that the environment moulds man’s lil. 
his habits, traditions, feelings, thoughts and modes of behaviour. 

The first statement is a direct echo of the Darwinian theory. No 
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scientifi > evidence to that effect is available. The second statement isa 
cor itinua tion of the same theory. It may apply to man in the absence of 
religious b slief, it would be acceptable to an agnostic who claims that 
nothing is known of the existence of any God. A man without religious 
belic f fal Is an easy prey to environment, that moulds his life, habits, 
traditio is, feelings, thoughts and modes of behaviour. A single glance 
at) he his tory of Islam will show us how this belief created a nation —a 
na ion described by the Creator in this Quranic verse, ‘Ye are the best 
of peop es, evolved for Mankind’; (Sura Al-t-/mran, verse 110), a nation 
now completely disconnected from its glorious past. 
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This does not mean that the environment has no control over man. 
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Not at a ]. Islam spread and invaded many parts of the world. Wher- 
ever it was launched it absorbed the best that it could find in each 
environment and rendered them compatible with Islamic concepts, 
values and principles. 
WI en we study modern anthropology we tend to refer to and copy 
Western anthropological thought and methods and completely ignore 
the impact of true and sound Islamic beliefs. We tacitly accept the 
suggestion which is contrary to, if not directly in conflict with the 
Islamic concept, that man is the child of his environment only and that 
man’s history on earth is determined by the environment alone. 

ur modern treatment of history we commit the same error. Man's 
history on earth is studied from two different points of view which are 
not on y contrary but also contradictory to the Islamic concept. Tl 
first one regards the history of mankind as one of continued progres 
and growth, while the second measures human progress in ern 
material and architectural advancement. Consequently, we adi 
and praise heathen civilizations such as the Pharaonic, Gree c, Ro 
Babylonian and Assyrian civilizations. The present civilizati n 


admired and considered the best and the most refined; very often) 
better and more refined than the generation of the Prophet's Sahabe 
Companions). If we do not actually say this we imply it by he \ 
history is being taught. di iB 

From the Islamic point of view man has only two states of neing 
regardless of his material progress. He is either ‘in the best of moulds’or 
‘the lowest of the low’: ‘We have indeed created man in the best of =m 
moul ds. Then do We debase him(to be) the lowest of the low. Except ; 
such as believe and do righteous deeds’. (Sura 72n, verses 4-6) Man is 
in the best of moulds when he believes in Allah and strictly follows His . 
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instructions; he is the lowest of the low when he does not believe in the 
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One and the Only God or follows instructions other than His. Th 
material aspect of civilization, however great, is not the criterion o| 
human progress. The Quran speaks of peoples who dominated the 


earth and founded great civilizations, but they were jafzliyyin (agnos- 


tics). They did not believe in the existence of God nor did they follow 
His divine instructions. They had their sciences which delighted them. 
but they did not derive much benefit from them. [hey did not follow the 
science Divine which aims at the good in this life and the hereafter. 
From the Islamic point of view ancient civilizations such as the Phara- 
onic, Greek, Roman Babylonian and Assyrian are considered jahiliyya/ 
or agnostic. Islam also states that the generation of the Prophet's 
Companions was the best generation the earth has ever borne. 
Contemporary agnosticism with its avaricious, material civilization, 
gigantic scientific and technological progress is the worst that histor) 
has ever witnessed. The moral and spiritual downfall of man in this 
present age is such as has never occurred in history before. 

The Islamic point of view refuses to circumscribe human history 
within its limited mundane duration, or to measure the achievements o! 
mankind in relation to this period alone, saying that they are refined. 
progressive or reactionary. Secular and anti-secular achievements 
(they are inseparable) are taken into consideration when judgements 
passed on a people. History is to be judged at both ends from its first to 
its very last. ‘He hath created you; some are believers, and some are 
not’. Material civilization on earth is positively one of the criteria, for 
God created man for His particular purpose. ‘It is He Who hath 
produced you from the earth and settled you therein.’ ( Sura Hud, verse 
61) It is not the material achievements of man that count; they are but 
the foundations upon which his real achievements are built. 

The true criterion of judgment is whether or not they are bascd on 
Divine commandments. Believers and non-believers alike can build « 
materialistic civilization on earth. But the believer uses it to bring him 
nearer to God, whereas the non-believer uses it to bring him closer to 
the devil. Our current studies ignore all this. History is taught in the 
way European agnostics teach it. They are the authorities to whom we 
often resort and refer. 

In sociology we teach our students the theories of Durkhiem, the Jew. 
which conflict with the Islamic view. Durkhiem cancels all the stable 
values in human life. He says that religion, morals, marriage, the famil) 
as a social unit are not innate. They are the workings of the group mind 
which confirms or rejects them as it pleases. 
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In psychology we teach Freud’s theories on sex as well as other 

theories which refuse to recognize religion as an indivisible part of 

quman nature. These theories do not regard religion as a basis for 

valuating human nature. | . 

| sciences such as chemistry, physics, biology, astrology, 

mathematics, engineering, medicine etc. are isolated from divine know- 
hen we teach our children 


that Nature has created the universe and directs and governs it and that 
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ph sical laws are arbitrary, absolute and inevitable. 

N ature is a pagan word used in Europe in place of the word God. A 
-apital ‘N’ emphasizes its ideological significance and the great esteem 
n which itis held. Europeans have had so many problems, spiritual as 
>|] as moral, with their church that they were made to give up their 
clesiastical God in whose name the church enslaved and oppressed 
m. They invented a churchless god, with no commitments, and 
led it Nature. To this man-made god they attributed the creation, 
ir ction ar d administration of the universe. As Darwin says, “Nature il 
creates ev or thing, and there is no limit to its creativity’. 

How do we Muslims allow this pagan and agnostic word ‘Nature’ to 
In s moot! hly on our tongues? We go even further and have it written 1p 
0ks 1 which we prescribe for our pupils. When we teach the Darwinian 
ory in this manner, and deal with history, geography, sociology, 
ychology, education, economics, physical science in a non-Islamic , 
irit and from a non-Islamic point of view, how can we prodt ce 
fuslim ¢ er eration of school children and university student: ? 


‘his, of course, cannot be achieved since in every curric 
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1 
eli ‘ion if it is given in the midst of an anti-spi tu: 

1c phere? What is the significance of such a lesson in 
multitude of non-Islamic currents, undercurrents — 
ents? The lesson itself has shrunk to the proportions — 
‘tual pieces to be memorized and tested at the end of the year 
1a) ion s grave indeed. Striking and immediate reforms are called fo 
ur syste. n of education; reforms that should shake the very foun- 
on of the whole system. ye 
f ve a e serious about giving religion its true place in educational “3 
icula we have to do two things almost simultaneously. First, we 
ist not restrict religious guidance to the formal traditional lesson on 
gion. Second, we must reconsider the syllabuses devised for this 
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particular lesson and re-evaluate them in most parts of the Muslim 
world. 

The object of religious education (Islamic education in particular) is 
to produce a Muslim man or woman. This end cannot be achieved 
through a few disintegrated pieces of religious information to be learnt 
by heart and tested at the end of the school year, especially if one's 
concepts, attitudes, morals and modes of behaviour are all non- or 
anti-Islamic. 

If we do not at present possess all the necessary tools of Islami 
education, if we don’t apply the Divine law in our actual life and 1! we 
don’t make it imperative that the home and the street should uphold 
and enforce Islamic teachings and morals, nothing then remains to be 
done except to exploit the potentialities of the educational curriculum 
in an attempt to fill the wide gap in our lives or at least part of it. I his 
can be done if we revise all our curricula and methodology and rebuild 
them on a sound Islamic basis. Then we shall have in our possession 
more than one curriculum and more than one lesson for Islamic edu- 
cation in addition to the formal one. Islamic education should in tact be 
in operation right from the very beginning of the school day to the ver) 
end, and from the first year of primary education up to the last 0! 
university education. 

This does not mean that all our lessons should be transformed into 
sermons. Far from it. For this will not lead us to the desired end, nor will 
it create the desired effect. 

The Prophet (Peace be on him), the most beloved person to his 
followers throughout the entire history of mankind, delivered religious 
sermons to his companions only now and then as occasion demanded 
lest, as the books of Stra (the Prophet's biography) relate, they get tired 
or disinterested. Would life be worth living if we, ordinary humar 
beings that we are, turn it into a series of everlasting sermons: A 
religious sermon, unavoidable, should not last more than a few minutes 
out of the whole day. Other curricula and lessons will contribute to the 
creation and growth of the religious consciousness desired 1n a wa\ 
completely different from that of sermonizing. 

Take a biology lesson for instance. If we cross out the word ‘Nature 
from our textbooks and replace it by the proper word ‘Allah’ (the 
Almighty), what will the result be? We will live in His divine presence 
during the whole lesson with a consciousness hypersensitive to Nis 

miraculous creativity. Is there any single lesson in biology which does 
not draw our consciousness to God’s creativity when taught in the 
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i, 
pro per scientific manner that attributes the act of creation to the true 
sole Creator? What part of the living organism does not stir conscious- 
ness? Who makes the seed sprout forth from the earth? Who pushes the 
stem upwards, contrary to the earth’s gravitational pull? Who makes 
th e flower blossom and bear fruit? Who gives it colour, taste and smell? 
Can there be another god besides God? 

; There are so many who’s and so many what's; thousands of ques- 
tions and tens of thousands of more questions about such miraculous 
cre ativity. It is God and God alone who has performed those miracles. 

| Ta ce a physics or a chemistry lesson for example. Who has given 
matter its specific properties? Who has made bodies expand when 
heated and increase in size when it freezes? Who has made flat the 
st rface of all liquids, except that of mercury, which is convex? Who has 
made a particular element chemically interact with another particular 
slement and not with any other? Who has made water of two elements — 
hydrogen and oxygen, both inflammable — and which, when com- 
pounded, may extinguish flaming fires? Can there be another god 
besides God? 

Take a geophysics lesson for instance; the earth’s crust and climate: 
n ountains, valleys, seas, rivers, clouds, rains, winds .. . etc. 

Take this lesson when taught in the light of its inherent scientific 
truth and not shrouded in modern agnosticism which does not alloy 
the name of God to be mentioned in any scientific research in ordé 
maintain its ‘purity’ by not introducing a supernatural element 

How is it that modern agnosticism is blind to the fact that Nat 
which creativity is attributed, is in this sense harmful to sei 
research? What, specifically, is Nature after all? How and wher 
assume its infinite creativity? Do we deceive ourselves, as con 
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porary European agnostics want us to, into absolute belief im 
reativity of Nature and forget that, being the sole creator, it 
supernatural element whose ‘being’ is ambiguous, vague and unk 
able? Is not giving things false names contrary to the true scient 
spirit? ’ 
Take a lesson in astronomy. How many spiritual journeys we can 
mr ake into God’s miraculous phenomena in this universe which is, 
simultaneously, miraculously huge and orderly? Our minds as well as — 
our finest and most developed machinery fail to reach the heights ofits 
vastness, or conceive the hugeness of its stars and planets, or com- 
prehend the miraculous precision in their undisturbed circulation. ‘Itis 


not permitted to the Sun to catch up with the Moon, nor can the Night 
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outstrip the Day: Each (just) swims along in (its own) orbit (according 
to Law)’. (Sura Ya-sin, verse 40). 

These lessons, spontaneous and without the least unnatural preten- 
tion, will give us a chance to revive religious consciousness 1n the hearts 
of the learners. When taught properly, they will make our hearts Ice! 
the greatness of God and consequently fear and love him most. I his 1s 
the Quranic method of exposing God’s phenomena before the eyes of His 
creation. ‘Soon will We show them Our Signs in the (furthest) regions 
(of the earth), and in their souls, until it becomes manifest to them that 
this is the Truth.’ (Sura Fussilat, verse 53). 

Contemporary European agnostics refuse to adopt and apply this 
method simply because they are engaged in a constant and absurd war 
with God. They regard God as their most hated and feared enemy. 
Look at Julian Huxley, to whom we previously referred, when he 
speaks of the contemporary Prometheus. He says that man, now full) 
equipped with knowledge and sole master of his environment, must 0! 
necessity assume the power which, in times of ignorance and helpless- 
ness, he attributed to God, and become himself God. God forgives us 
this blind heresy! 

We address our Westernized intellectuals who, like the Europeans, 
refuse to mention the word God in any scientific research lest human 
minds lose sight of the law of causality which moves, orders and 
controls the universe, and become metaphysical minds. We tell them 
that Islamic education does not make people lose sight of the law o! 
causality and its intricate connections; it refers it, after studying 1! 
thoroughly, to its originator, to Allah (Praise be to Him). [he more we 
learn about the creativity of Allah, the closer our hearts will be brough 
to Him. Thus the word of God: ‘Those truly fear God, among His 
Servants, who have knowledge’. (Sura Fatir, verse 28). 

When we have finished with these lessons which give us a good 
chance to create and develop religious consciousness, we shall move on 
to some other types of lessons which play another role in Islami 
education. This role involves putting human ideology in Islami 
moulds, z.e. looking into the innermost nature of every single physica! 
phenomenon with a purely Islamic eye. History, human geography. 

education, psychology, sociology, economics. . . etc. will have this end 
in view. 

A history lesson, in fact, is a lesson in education. It is really so 
whether we know it or not, whether we intend it to be or not. The 
methodology we apply when we teach history makes its own impres- 
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ions or nt th he learner. Any attempt at segregating a history lesson from 

heimpressions it leaves on the learner is impossible. If the impressions 

oe id and healthy they will create a proper insight. On the con- 

‘if they are wrong and unhealthy they will create a harmful and 

1ismz al eff fect on our souls. 

> he ave made a brief reference to the Islamic methodology adopted | 
teaching. We cannot possibly avoid, when we apply any 
the dology whatsoever to our teaching of history, searching for an 
; oe 0 a specific question, an answer which will provide us with 
criter! iain the light of which we can evaluate men and events. The basic 
questio: yn is: What is the end of human existence on this earth? Without 
1av a sufficiently clear answer to this question history turns out to be 
r mer Be cltion of events and narratives. This is not history at all. 

| aterpretation of historical events, after examining the facts and inves- 
iga atir the dates, is the real work of the historian. On what basis 1s he 
01 inter ret, and by what criterion is he to measure? 

W Ve tern historiography, born in an agnostic irreligious atmosphere, 

is basec ed. on the idea that the ultimate end of human existence on this 
arth is to erect materialistic civilization and enjoy the best that the 
earth | can offer. On this basis, countries and nations, individuals and 
som nunities are assessed. Western historiography preoccupies itself 
with recording and assessing material strength, military supremac 
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political authority, facilitating life and enjoying its pleasures, ai amor 


‘ hich are a handful of immaterial values such as thought, art, m 
socié and human values which occupy a tiny corner in history an 
its un lique basic field. Nel 
Th e method adopted 1 in Islamic historiology, born in an atmo: 
of Is lamic belief, is altogether different though it does not o 
anyth ing other historiologies mention and cherish. That the g 
huma existence on earth is God’s worship } is the core and substat 
Islam nic historiology. ‘I have created the jinn and men only that 
may worship Me.’ (Sura A/-Dhaniyat, verse 56). “Say: “My Preyes 
a ice, my life aus my death, are all for Allah, the Lord of the Wor 
has no peer’’.’ (Sura Al-Anam, verses 162-3). | 
Westernized intellectuals may imagine, at the very outset, that this 
viewr 9int is too narrow, limited and restricted. The concept of divias ba 
wor' ship, among later Muslim generations, grew narrower and nar- + 
rov er until it became at last confined to mere rituals. Such is not the 
co ncept of worship in Islam. It simply comprises everything in man’s life: 
his s belief, work, thought, feeling and conduct. The verse in the Sura 
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Al-Anam explicitly emphasises that: ‘Say: ““My prayers, sacrifice, m) 


and my death, are all for Allah, the Lord of the Worlds’. Man's entire 
life, even death itself, is for Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, the Peerless. 
The Islamic concept of divine worship encompasses all that man does. 
thinks and feels only on one condition that he, body and soul, mind and 
heart, should commit himself wholly to God and God’s orders. Hence 
Islamic historiological methodology does not neglect anything con- 
tained in other types of methodology. It records and counts everything. 
Not a single event escapes attention. Islam assesses everything and 
weighs it by the divine scale. Has every thought, feeling or action been 
devoted to the worship of Allah, the end of human existence on this 
earth? ‘Many were the Ways of Life that have passed away before you: 
travel through the earth, and see what was the end of those who rejected 
Truth.’ (Sura, al-/mran verse 137). 
What would the consequences in the hereafter be as God has told u 
Facts will remain unchanged in the Islamic _historiologica! 
methodology and other types of methodologies. Not a single histo 
reality will be neglected. When the Pharaohs are mentioned nothing 1n 
the gigantic civilization they founded will be overlooked or underesu- 
mated: their statues, pyramids, temples, cities, construction projec! 
military expeditions, tools of civilization, arts, sciences. When wi 
mention the Greeks none of their philosophies and their sciences wil! b 
ignored or undervalued. When we mention the Romans we shall hav 
to consider and record all that they built: architecture, discipline anc 
organization. All this will be evaluated, as mentioned, by Gods 
criteria. Did they live their lives and die their deaths in the cause | 
Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, the Peerless? Or did they live and die fo. 
some other cause which does not realize the real end of human © 
tence? In other words, were they believers, in the Islamic sense o! t 
word, or were they agnostics? If it is decided that those nations © 
prove to be agnostic, this will then be their real significance in the eyes 
of proper history. 
When a student becomes accustomed to looking into the natur 
the individual physical phenomenon with a purely Islamic insig! 
when studying history, sociology, economics, education, psycho! 
literature, the arts, his thinking power will be harnessed to Islami 
controls, and his ideology will be cast in the Islamic mould. Besides, th 
first lessons previously referred to will create and enhance relig. 
consciousness, making the human heart live in the presence of Allah. 
fear and love Him. “They hope for His Mercy and fear His Wrat! 
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- advance me in knowledge’ 


Crusade imperialism had, in most of our Muslim countries, hidder 


(Sura Al-Isra’a, verse 57). Any ty pe of education which does not preach 
ah etigious sermons or encourage ‘sermonizing’, in the familiar sense of 


__ the word, is a purely scientific one. Only divine science can bring the 


consciousness of the servant closer to his Lord’s, as long as the servant 


_ grows more conscious of the things around him. ‘Say, “Oh my Lord! 


’.’ (Sura 7a Ha, verse 114). 
There is not sufficient scope here to elaborate the Islamic viewpoint 
as regards the subjects aforementioned, particularly sociology, 
_ psychology, education, literature and art. This should be attempted in 
detailed and lengthy studies. 
_ Western Capitalist democracies approach these subjects from a 
‘capitalist democratic point of view. Communist and Socialist countries 
approach the same subjects from a communist and socialist viewpoint. 
It is a pity that our Muslim schools and universities do not study these 
subjects from a purely Islamic viewpoint. Same people may consider it 
a queer idea to accommodate in our minds, a flimsy whim or even a pre- 
judice unbecoming of the true spirit of scientific investigation. Some being 
completely ignorant of their religion, may go so far as to ask: Is there 
an Islamic point of view applicable to such subjects? Isn’t science, strictly 
speaking, a science that is not and should not be related to religion? 
Definitely and most decisively No! We can achieve a lotin the neg of 
Islamic education if we steer our curricula and methodologies imfte 
creating and enhancing religious consciousness on the one hand 
harnessing our ideology to the Islamic viewpoint on the other 


Islamic point of view from our school curricula it is now high tim 
us, especially at this conference, to go back to ourselves and know@ 


spiritual entity. 
Assuming that all this is done in our schools and our methodolog 


employed in the manner previously mentioned, there remains only: 
formal lesson on religion. When all other lessons combined play thei | 
significant role in education, no objection will be raised to the existence 
of a formal lesson entirely devoted to giving information bearing 
directly on religion every individual Muslim ought to know. Such 
information will cover belief, jurisprudence, recitation of the Holy 
Quran, Hadith (the Prophet’s Sayings) and all other items which, 
apparently non-existent in other lessons, constitute a self-contained 
specialization. There is no harm at all in quoting the Holy Quran or the 
Hadith when we deal with any scientific lesson or the scientific theory 


aforementioned provided that we have this end in view, 1.e. to reinforce 
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substantiate and reinterpret all scientific data phenomena in terms o! 
Islamic data. 

A lesson entirely devoted to religion is urgently needed to convey all 
necessary information about the duties of worship, dealings and judge- 
ments. But why do we insist on making It so rigid, so lifeless, so insipid, so 
far from the attractive tolerance of Islam and its illuminating spirit: 

If we preach that a biology, a physics, a chemistry or an astronom) 
lesson should be exploited to create and intensify religious conscious- 
ness, wouldn’t a specialized religious lesson be more entitled to do that? 
Why do we cram the formal religious lesson with rigid texts and purely 
mental controversies which, in no sense, serve the doctrine or bring the 
heart one inch closer to God? Why should we not follow the lines of the 
Quran which was revealed to instruct the people in their belief, law, 
duties or worship and dealings? 

The Holy Quran guides religious consciousness through a labyrinth 
of mental controversies whether the subject of those controversies be 
divinity, the hereafter, the Prophet’s narration, morals, juridical 
judgements or the fight for Allah. There are no Quranic verses involv- 
ing jurisprudence which do not remind us of Allah to make the human 
heart look up to Him in submissive awe. Why shouldn’t we be Quran- 
ists when we draw up our religious curricula? 

The ages which have elapsed which made Muslims of a certain 
period transform religion into an endless series of complicated 
philosophical and metaphysical controversies, were not the most flour- 
ishing of Islamic ages. It was a foreign intrusive contagion which 
overpowered Muslims, during a particular period, spoiling the purity 
of Islamic ideology, and distorting its simple truths, clarity of vision 
and vitality. 

We lose little in fact if we pass over those ages and resort unhesitat- 
ingly to the true, unambiguous and rich resources of Islam and its sound 
and real examples: to the Holy Book and the Sunna (the Prophet's Sayings 
and Doings), to the Prophet's life stories and the life stories of his Com- 
panions and followers, and particularly, to the existing Quranic method o! 
dealing with all controversies included in this religion. 

There is no scope here for more details, for this paper was originally 

intended to give mere glimpses to light up the way to the right path. 
May Allah Help us and Guide us to the Right Path, Amen! 


Translated from Arabic by 
Muhammad Abdul Majeed Barghout 
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A. K. Brohi 


cate by profession, a philosopher 
hment, held important ministerial 


posts in the Pakistan Cabinet, was the architect of the first Constitution of Pakistan and 
is at present the Law Minister of Pakistan. Besides his monumental work on the 
Cor stitution of Pakistan, he has to his credit such other books as: Adventures in Self- 


Expression; Fundamental Law of Pakistan; Islam and the Modern World. 
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Pakistan is an ideological state. And by that, at its irreducible 
minimum, is meant a state which is founded on a manner of thinking or 
ar ‘idea characteristic of the people belonging to it. Our constitution 
declares that Islam shall be the State religion of Pakistan. It is also 
Pp. ed red to eradicate exploitation inallforms in order that the gradual ful- 
filment of fundamental principle ‘from each according to his ability tc 
each according to his work’ should be realized. It would thus ap 
that all operations of our state, in the last resort, are inspired t 
ideology that lies at the root of our people’s commitment to lead h 
of life which is sanctioned by Islam — with particular emphasis upo! 
ed to realize an egalitarian society. i 


_ By education we understand a participation in a cultural proce: 
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ape : : ; apa 
which successive generations of men and women take their place in 
national history upon the foundation of an ideological commitmen 
re T. . ’ . . . a) - 
the Islamic way of life, and a certain manner of thinking and acti 


Alla nt akhsh Khudabakhsh Brohi, an eminent Advo 
by intellectual discipline and a mystic in spiritual attac 
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cor forming to its tenets and commands. a 
By sheer circumstance of his birth man is endowed with a cert ain 
plas icity which enables him, thanks to this cultural process, to inherit 
the fruit of labour that has been put forward by the human race just to 

| De < ble fo learn how to tackle the tasks of life —in short, to have access to the 
civi ization of the past. He also learns not only to participate in the 
enterprise of history but 1s also enabled to make an effective contribution 
towards the furthering and advancing of the cause of mankind. “The 
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sential Nature of Civilization’, says Albert Schweitzer, “does not lie in 
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its material achievements, but in the fact that individuals keep in mind 
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the ideals of the perfecting of man and the improvement of the social 
and political conditions of the peoples and of mankind as a whole and 
that their habit of thought is determined in living and constant fashion 
by such ideals. Only when individuals work in this way, as spiritual 
forces, and are brought to bear upon themselves and on Society, is the 
possibility given of solving problems which have been produced by the 
facts of life and of attaining to a general progress which is valuable in 
every respect.’ 

The human child is born helpless, unlike the young ones of othe: 
animal species, and the educational process which commences with its 
infancy is co-terminus with the total range of life itself. It should be the 
aim of the educational process to familiarize the young child with the 
products of mental evolution of the human race so as to bring him 
up-to-date and also to give him those inner resources with which to apprecial 
and enjoy life and to make a worthwhile contribution towards the all- 
important tasks of bringing relief and redemption to the total life o! 
mankind as a whole. 

In the perspective of Islam, the functional value of life necessarily 
takes on a dual character: Life in this world is regarded as possessing, 
over and above its conventional role, yet another vz. if if 15 properly lived 
it ts capable of becoming the seed-plot of the Hereafter. 1n a secular perspective. 
life has no trans-historic reference; temporal existence 1s all there is toi 
—in other words, it becomes co-extensive with history. Butina religious 
perspective such as that of Islam, it becomes a means of sell. 
transcendence — in the sense that going beyond the frontiers of history 11 
aspires to have a glimpse of the Eternal Here beyond. An individual 
who believes in such a life necessarily so conducts the operations of his 
life here below as to win of the reward of that life ‘which 1s eller and 
eternal’ (Khairun wa Abga), 

As any one can see, it makes all the difference in the world whicthe1 
life is lived in a secular setting or in a larger context furnished by the 
religious perspective. 

The religion of Islam takes care to see that man lives a successful lil 
here below but then, since for it, this life is a prelude to real life to come, 
it sets limits to certain instinctive cravings of the lower self of man in 
order to enable him to undergo the process of preparation which is 
required if one is to be admitted to the precincts of the higher life. [tis in 
this sense that this world was regarded as a “Valley of Sou! Making’ by 

John Keats, the famous English poet. For man, according to Shake- 
speare ‘being ripe’ here below was all. In his immortal lines, we have it: 
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lam te 00 admonishes us to be vicegerents of God on Earth — we are 
invitec ‘thus to improve the world and by constant remembrance of the 
Lord > offer to God’s light a transparent medium. 

Religious belief, by and large, is a sort of unavoidable response that 
finite life, knowing its earthly limitations and boundaries within which 
0 peré tes, makes to the Infinite life — which it views as some kind of 
High el r Presence. The choice before man is, so it seems to me, not 
betw eer n having belief and no belief but between right belief and wrong 
belief. NA Ve have to believe, by which is meant that we have to adopt an 
at tit de e to our total environment -— although, all we are in contact with, 
both n | Space and time, is only a partial environment, being a mere 
segm: ent of the total environment that our faculties are able to establish 
contac ct with. Our belief therefore takes us beyond the evidence which is 
a\ Peable to us and gives us a view of the total environment. This is 
what is attributable to the primacy of prophetic consciousness precisely 
in the ‘sense that but for the Prophets of Universal Religion who have 
beer inspired by God to inform us about our real position in the Scheme 
of Thi hings, man would have been without any sure foundation of beliet 
1p on which to conduct the operations of his life. —" 
(¢ Cz re ‘should be taken to remember that although there are mi 
e a ons in the historical sense, religions that are of high anc 
, there is also, what may be called, for want of a better 
sion, n, ‘Religion-in-general’ which is a concomitant of, and j just | 
from 1 the human situation itself. If all the common forms of r 
k beliefs known to us were by some design abolished, there w 
r ‘ma in a need for mankind to have some religious attitude t 
and some form of religion would necessarily emerge to take the. 
all tl ne » religious systems that had been thus abolished. 

Th us defined, in its most general universal sense, a recent Amer 
) hil ee puts the essence of religious belief as follows: 


a 


Religion as a man’s deepest solicitude, is the concern he shows for 
the fate of that which he accounts most valuable. However primitive — ™ 
oO r advanced their outlook, men will always prize something above 
all other things; will recognize environing forces on which their 
fortunes ultimately depend; and will put this prize and this recog- 
n ition together in a more or less hopeful belief’. 
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To the extent to which this working definition of religion 1s relevant, 11 
could be said that a believer in the mission of the last Prophet would 
prize above everything else the sanctity of his relationship with his 
Maker and thereby become cognizant of his accountability to Him for 
conforming to the Divine mandate which is what Islam 1s really about. 
This Divine law takes for man, the form of the will of his Maker, and 
man’s obedience to it is designed to enable him to register progress in the 
direction of reaching higher vistas of human excellence. What is more, 
such is the Nature of Divine Law, that he can neglect the injunctions 
and mandates of his religious creed only at the risk of suffering a serious 
setback on his way to the goal that counts — which is none other than 
that of his having vision of God. Islam helps its votaries both in the 
matter of coping with the challenges of life here below as also for 
obtaining a reward of Eternal Life in the hereafter. Thus the essence o! 
Islam lies in a religious belief which no man really can do without, 1 
only because its adoption spares him the ravages of doubt and saves 
him from its Hamlet-like paralysis of human will. Such a belie! imparts 
to his life a certain consistency and momentum and gives to him the 
moral and intellectual resources, a sort of spiritual stamina, with which 
to confront and combatall the difficulties that beset the course of his lilc 
here below and to be admitted to the company of the Elect in the life to 
come. 

During the last 200 years or so, the foundation of this religious belie! 
in the essential sense we have propounded, has been questioned and to 
a considerable extent undermined. Today we are really living in God- 
less times, in this bleak and barren age of ours. Man does not ac- 
knowledge the Higher Presence any more. He considers that he is the 
master of all he surveys. 

For undermining man’s faith in a Presence higher than his own, th 
device adopted has been to show that the origin of man’s religious 
consciousness is to be traced to his sense of fear and gods and goddesses in 
whom he believed in ancient times have been exhibited as representing 
some sort of his own inventions — agents that more or less had provided 
for him a sense of security against that fear. Now that science anc 
scientific knowledge have come to the rescue of man, itis being argucc 
with a show of finality, that man has the capacity to contro! his 
environment and so become master of his fate. As he is no longer a slave 
of his circumstances, it is being argued that he does not any more neec 
religious belief in the ancient gods in whom his forefathers believed. by 
thus explaining the origin of religious belief, which after all was no morc 
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ee Be rbattuing the history of an institution for the logic of its | 

present day operation. But the scientist somehow forgets that the 

mom ent | the One True God is displaced in the life of men, numerous false 

ZC gods s tep in to fill in the void — whether these be called ‘the State’, ‘the 

Nor: ship of Humanity’, ‘Gospel of dialectical materialism or of 

et on omic force’ or any other description of that type does not really 

matte r. No man in fact is able to do without God — his choice is only 

betw een. worshipping the One true God and some false ones. 

Thus the critics of communism for instance have been able to show thal 

communism itself is a religion in that it has its paradise called the class-less 

society y;it has its temple of worship, called the dialectical materialism; it has 

even nits. ritual sacrifices, the liquidation pogroms of the enemves of communism 

t hat: somehow go about undetected for quite some time before the swift 
and si idden realization that somehow dawns upon the powers that be ; 

th hat by means of organized measures they be done away with. 
W hether one says that communism is ‘atheistic’ or that it has made 

‘a goc 1 of economic force’ ultimately depends on whether one is thin 

int : rms of that particular religious belief or in terms of relegzon in gen 

Simil ar remarks apply to cults which judged by conventional stan¢ 

Cé Bribe e described as atheistic. That is how, for instance, the fur di 

tal | teaching of Buddhism is interpreted by some scholars — sineé 

recognizes no God in the conventional sense. But then, in so fe 

teach es that Nirvana is the supreme good and that by following t 

one i s able to reach the supreme good, to that extent at z 

Buddh ism too would appear to be a religion par excellence uf nih h 

en able sman to transcend the claims of his brological being and ‘to prize some 

w th T 1 himself beyond everything else’. Buddhism upholds the claim 

Hi ce Life by teaching its votaries to reach the State of Nirvana - 

stat e where the mere animal cravings and low desires cease to menace 

his. i : earthly existence. ii, 

The fostering of a sound religious belief I submit is the main task of 

E i cation. Unfortunately education in our times is often described as 

be: fee religious or non-religious (or secular) — that is to say education 

h pi aches the elements of theology, religious law etc. and education 

eaches how to qualify for liberal callings like that of the law, 
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medicine or engineering etc. These are supposed to be two different kind: 
of education. \n the last category comes education in sciences and in arts 
which are taught in our schools, in our colleges and in our universities. 
But I, for one, do not see how education can at all be so artificial|) 
divided; all education is an attempt to cultivate the soil of an individual ' 
life, to kindle the Divine Spark that is lying buried in all of us. I! 
education does minister to that sacred flame and makes it glow with 
light, well and good, but if it does not, in my reckoning it does not mer| 
the name of education, no matter what else it is able to do. If there be 
one thing in man which he ought to prize above everything else or, to 
put it concretely, if there is one thing needed to make us worthy of ou 
high station as human beings, that Destiny which has been assigned to 
us, then it should be the aim of education to enable us to acquire it. [he 
human Mind is impressionable at all ages and itis the task of education 
to see that it remains impressionable right to the end of our days. 
Education is thus education for life. It enables the best in us to be 
brought forth, to be nurtured and its cause advanced. It imparts to us 
the awareness of our real place in the scheme of things. [he extent to 
which we have learnt to discipline ourselves in the historical! present in 
order that our dormant faculties may flower and qualify us for the 
reward of a higher lifeis precisely the extent to which we are educated. 
It is true that there is a certain type of education which prepares us to 
tackle what may be called the practical tasks of life; here the aim is to 
teach certain technical skills in order that we may enable the students 
to gainfully employ themselves for the purposes of earning their liveli- 
hood. But I contend, in this context, that even this sort of discipline, 1! 11 
is not geared to the basic purpose of highlighting the best of which we. 
as human beings, are capable, is anyhow not worth much and hardly 
deserves being regarded as the final consummation of the educationa! 
process. Similar remarks apply to the artificial distinctions that are 
often drawn between education being personal and social or between 
self-education and education acquired by external agencies, or between the 
education of the mind and education of the body or between the education 
of the intellect and the education of emotions and the wills and so on and so 
forth. All these artificial partition walls that are often erected to set 
forth the terrains of various types of education hardly do justice to the 
over-all purpose of education. The whole of the educational process 
which is, as remarked above, as large as life itself and traverses the 
whole gamut of human civilization and culture has for its aim the 
development of individual and of Society of which he is the member 
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milarly ly the distinction between professional education and education 
hur nanities or what is also called general education, although 
ul ee 1-point the specific goals they are designed to reach — the 
er helping the student to qualify for handling some profession and 
> latter tc secure his development as a human being— but all these are 
ually artificial distinctions in the sense that the over-all and real 
aning - of education is thereby blurred. 
Bee are certain truisms about education, regarded as a cultural 
aC ich it is necessary to recall in this context in order to make 
ligt Ee points that are sought to be made in this paper. First of 
ese is that we must educate our students in such a manner that they 
ulT re the capacity to educate themselves for the rest of thar lives. Education in 


lis Sense must teach men and women how to teach themselves; how to 
rm from even the resources which are not obviously designed directly 
) advance the educational purposes. In the second place, to be edu- 
ed n Ly be easy enough (given the encounter between a mind that 
ac *rtain degree of the power of uptake and a teacher who has the 
Jacity to mould the lives of his students), but a far more difficult 
ung Ftc Battain is for those who are educated to stay educated and not to slide back 
m an al state in an atavistic style. 
curriculum of studies which is often divided into ‘arts’ ; 
> and these in their turn into various sub-branches 
hing ek subjects such as history, philosophy, literature etc. ser 
] Be nos: in that it enables the students to specialize in a par 
r sph ere of knowledge. But then an attempt should also be made: 
student’s attention on that ‘All-inclusive-togetherness, of t 
lich is both the first step of naiveté and the last step of a aTe 
s object is that cumly outlined and exhausuble 1 immensity 
led ‘ the universe’ or ‘the world’. Here we are reminded of the e Wl 
uf of Roman Philosopher who had remarked, ‘Since Iam human 
nothing human which is outside the range of my concern and stu ‘u 
fe must enable our students not only to be well informed : 
.. at they are made aware of the inheritance which hawt een 
equeathed to them by the human race, but they themselves have tok De 
lec ‘into becoming serviceable agents that will impart a new direc- 
n Or creative impulse to history. And this they can do if they are 
lelped to form correct judgements in relation to the data that has been 
bm: mitted for their consideration. It is no use acquiring an encyclopedic 
if that mind at the same time is so stunted in its growth that it 
Cz a a correct judgement as to even elementary matters. 
‘,- 
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Since I deny that in an ideological state such as ours which 1 
constitutionally declared to be founded upon religious principles, therc 
is any valid distinction between religious and non-religious education, 
I ought to explain the basic reason that compels me to say so. This has 
reference to the strategy of the religion of Islam itself. The religion o! 
Islam is not just one religion amongst others, as if 1t were launched in 
history in competition with other religions. Islam says all religion 1s onc 
— the total religious process which has been at work since the dawn o! 
human consciousness right up toits maturity is affirmed by Islam. Alli 
has said is that the crowning summit of that process reached tts fina! 
expression in the Holy Writ, that is, the Quran. Islam, rightly under- 
stood, does away with the claim that there have been many religions. 
The religion with God, says the Quran, is Islam. From Adam down, all 
the Prophets of the Universal Religion were Muslims and they taugh 
Islam. Of course, in the earlier phase of its development the teachings 
of the Universal religion had to reckon with the immature mind of man 
but as man began to mature, the guardians that he had one tume needec 
were no longer necessary —since, as a mature mind, he can be trusted to 
apply his independent power of reason to see what is at stake and to 
apply correctly principles of universal religion for the solution of prob 
lems that beset his way. In the framework of all other historical re- 
ligions, the distinction between education being religious and non. 
religious obtains, if only because these religions have had a narrower 
scope when it came to the regulation of human life. But Islam inits fina 
form, as preached by Prophet Muhammad (on whom be peace) rules 
life in its totality and is therefore ubiquitous in its range and scope. 
That is why with the advent of the last prophetic message the distinc- 
tion between religious and non-religious education has really disap. 
peared. All that the believers do here below is conditioned by the 
attitude that Islam fosters with the result that whatever we do in His 
Holy Name and for His sake, becomes a religious act. Everything 
therefore depends on niyyat or intention and the reason why we do things. 

The distinction between acts being religious and non- or irreligious 
does not lie in the acts themselves but in the inwardness of human 
disposition to act, for it is precisely at this point that man reflects his 
obedience to the higher law in freedom. That is why there Is no 
compulsion in Religion. Man must now freely surrender at the altar o! 
Divine Will. On the external plane no distinction between religious and 
non-religious act as discernible. Indeed this distinction is traceable 
only to the inner dimension in the being of man — it is there that man in 
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al his humility enters into communion with his Lord and Master. In 
th is communion, man reaches his highest station that it 1s possible in 
principle to attain. | 

' So very true in this approach that according to Dr. Robert Bniffault 

‘The old discredited notions of medieval Christianity that the sup- 

re nely important act about the man was what he believed, that accord- , 
ing as that belief, that creed, that opinion was true or false, he himself 

was to be counted good or bad, that his moral worth, his conduct were 

b it the outward reflection of his intellectual attitude, that notion that has 

‘om to be branded as infamous and abhorrant was, as a matter of fact, strictly and 
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incontrovertibly correct. Only the incongruity, and inconsistency of the 
historical situation which brought about the advocacy and special 
pleadings of Locke, Bayle, Voltaire for the toleration of the rationality 
of thought and reduced the values and foundations of validity, legiti- 
ma cy or illegitimacy, right or wrong thereby giving rise to that outrage- 
ous and intolerable modern tolerance which regards every opinion as 
eql ally respectable, could divest intellectual belief of moral value or 
significance. 
‘The Central institution in the life of Islam is the Mosque. From the 
days of Prophet and for quite a few centuries thereafter it was a place 
nc - only for saying prayers, but also for taking political decisions, as 
also for receiving deputations of persons who would visit the Amirul-) 
Mu’minin on official business. It was also a place for rendering judicial 
decisions to resolve conflicts between individuals. 
The Mosque has this sanctity especially in view of the fact that 
pla ee set apart for worship although, in the Muslim perspecti 
whole earth is to be treated as a mosque if only because one ¢ 
anywhere one likes — since according to Islam, God 1s ever W. 
10 formal altar is required for saying one’s prayers. A Muslir 
vas supposed to be an extension of the mosque and was to be regarded 


much sanctity. There is in Islam no distinction between things f 
sacred or profane. The impurity if at all is in the heart of man, and 
Swi y he had to be purified by subjecting him to the rituals of religious 
processes. Indeed, one of the main tasks of the Prophet was to purtfy his” 
people and to teach them their destiny and to make them wise. 

Now surely this programme of (a) purifying the individual, (b) of 
ielp ng him to regard the world as the sanctuary of the spirit and (c) to 
give him the inner disposition to keep himself constantly available in 
the service of Lord, requires that man ought to be educated to be able 
successfully to undertake these tasks. Whatever helps us to impart this 
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to the younger generation of students would be education in the real 
sense of that term and without this much education, the ideological 
state as seen in the framework of Islamic values 1s not a possibility. It 
hardly requires being said that these things no one learns in the womb 
of his mother. Indeed, all of us have to be taught these things by our 
parents at home and later on in the mosque — our schools and colleges 
ought to be the extension of the Mosque. No education, as seen from 
this wider perspective, can claim supremacy unless it aspires to do what 
the Prophet of Islam did for the human race— he came to take man oul 
from the darkness to light whereas the counter-initiatory forces of his time were 
taking man from light to darkness. 

Since the Prophet of Islam is the Last Prophet to bring the revealed 
word of God and after him no other Prophet would come, man has in 


consequence really become master in his own house. He cannot any 


more afford to await the advent of some Messiah to show him the way. 
The way has already been shown and, what is more, the way that has 
been shown is in the nature of a straight path which by itself takes the 
traveller to the goal. And furthermore there is the light of God peren- 
nially showing the way to any individual who means to negotiate it. 
Consequently, for the believer, the task of reaching the goal 1s not as 
difficult as it used to be at one time. But this also argues for the priority 
of the educational process. No wonder the Quran begins with the word 
igra’ — to read. 

There is an aspect of the problem of national education to which | 
would like to advert in order to avoid some possible misunderstana- 
ings, which may otherwise be occasioned in view of some of the obser- 
vations I have made touching and concerning the role of national 
education in an ideological state. As is well known, whenever education 
is explicitly directed to a definite and pre-conceived end, it is exposed 
by its critics to the charge of indoctrination 1.e. it becomes inimical to what 
is called free society, in that it fosters rigidity, fanaticism and closea- 
mindedness. This is the contention of Karl Popper in his famous book 
‘Open Society and its Enemies’. From ancient times the case of Spartan 
education is often cited in support of this view. Education in Sparta had 
been geared to the pursuit of military purpose and of course to that 
extent it was pre-eminently successful. This is also said about the Jesuit 
education in the 16th century — in that it too was successful in produc- 
ing ‘a specific blend of scholasticism, Latin humanism and Catholic 
orthodoxy which proved to be too old a bottle to contain the new wines 
of scientific thought, vernacular literature and secular thought’. In our 
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"i own time we have the extreme examples of education being conducted 
by Nazis and Communists in a doctrinaire fashion. In some sense 1€ 15 
hich has an expressed bias 1n 


___ only too true to say that the education w : asin 

favour of an ideology, is successful in producing a certain type of indI- 

vidual but at the same time it also narrows his mind and virtually | 
__ forecloses the possibility of that much degree of openness of mind which 
_ one has to have in order to be receptive to truth in all its forms and 
: manifestations. Nazism, for instance, produced in the German youth a 
passion for racial superiority of the Aryan race, virtues of military 
- discipline, of unquestioning obedience to the Fiihrer and practically 


i verything else was made subservient to this master passion of devotion 


to the great dictator. This is true of communist societies also. Out of this 


predicament arises the fundamental dilemma of education which may, 
in the word of R. B. Perry, be stated thus: “To define in advance an end 
result and then to seek, by all possible means, to achieve it, 1s held to be 
too narrow and too repressive, too authoritarian. But if, on the other 
hand, there is no end in view, educational activity is confused and 
incoherent. Its various parts and successive phases do not add up to 
anything. Without a definition of the end there is no test by wh 
means can be selected, and no standard by which practice 
criticized and improved.’ i 
This charge, however, cannot be urged in case education 
subservient to the principles which are sanctioned by Islam 
bec ause Islam merely gives us a bold outline of the kind of % 
Doctrine’ upon which it would like to rest our view of life a 
world and leaves out a great deal to be dealt with by our o\ nc 
anc | inventiveness. It is as if a legislature passed a law of a 
nature to achieve a well-defined objective and handed over t 
and means of realizing that purpose to be achieved by means of 
Bye-laws which the government of the day 1s empowered t 
‘here is, in such a case, a great deal of authority delegat od 
gover: ment. This is also the case with Islam: commitment t 
dec logy of Islam virtually leaves the man free so long as he is loyal 
he overall purpose of securing the moral and material progress of 
oci ty within the limits of Divine Law. General guide-lines alo Pa 
which this development is to take place are stated in the Holy Book and — 
suggested in the Practice of the Prophet. There is no such thing as a 
jarrow, rigid and authoritarian basis for a programme of national 
ducation that can be found within the framework of Islamic ideology. 
slam is all out for open enquiry and demands loyalty to facts. Islam 
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enjoins observation of facts of mature, and of mind and history and 
recommends its votaries to reflect upon signs in Nature,in ourinner self 
and history. Indeed Islam came to protest against authority, rigidity 
and narrowness of pre-existing religious doctrines that had somchow 
been petrified if not mutilated by priestly interpretation of the Divine 
Law. And this is made clear by our reading of carly Islamic literature. 
The early Islamic scholars travelled the length and breadth of the 
world, translated the great classics that were available in foreign lan- 
guages and re-stated the pre-existing religious doctrines by which 
various civilizations and cultures of the pre-Islamic phase of Human 
History were influenced. This catholocity of taste on their part arose 
from the fact that Islam itself avowedly being a 7eligion of affirmation was 
never viewed by them as being something antagonistic to pre-existing 
faiths and cultures. Islam, thus it would appear, had come to rescue 
mankind from the narrowness and the authoritarian bigotry of the dark 
ages of Europe. A commitment to the ideology of Islam therefore can 
never in its turn foster narrowness of outlook. But this much has to be 
conceded that, im some sense, we need authority to be anti- 
authoritarian and TI think Islam does provide for that authority. No 
wonder, we are not even Mohammadans; we are Mouslims — which 
means that our commitment is not toapgerson buttoa particular principle 
— a principle to which the Prophet of Islam was himself commiutted 
being the first Muslim who acknowledged the validity of supreme 
doctrine that had called upon man to submit to God’s Will. 
Scholarly integrity is not only perfectly possible fora Muslim Schol 
— it is a matter of paramount necessity. There is nothing he is calle 
upon to renounce and ull the very end of his search the tribunal to 
which he appeals is no other than the tribunal of reason. Did not the 
Holy Quran admonish the Prophet himself to ask the disbelievers to 


bring an argument if they were true: 
| hatu burhanakum in kuntum sadiqzin 


Ar 
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Islam introduced liberalism in politics and sure enough it also stands 
for liberalism in education. Islam itself provided a charter of human 
liberty for the individual. Verily it came to make the individual free. 
Man was declared free to accept or reject Islam. There was to be no 
compulsion in religion. But the freedom it gave to mankind was pos- 
sibly only if it submitted to the higher law — that is, the law which is in 
reality the law of man’s own being. Education is liberal if it enables its 
votaries, nay qualifies them to choose correctly things as well as means which 
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eal s ense of that term. Dhe more an individual rescues himself from the 
srip c f these negative forces the more he comes into Ais own. *What are the 
attributes of man which qualify him for our esteem’, is a question which 

; ‘What are the attributes 


is answered by Professor R. B-. Perry, thus: 


-T | 


ical achievements — for the history he has made — and worships the 


nitude by the very act of discovering them.’ It is in this sense that all 


manifest themselves in the activity, of not only the individual but 
_ larger synthesis of which he is a member — be it family, 


See 


qunity or nation. 
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Chapter Four 


The Islamic as Opposed to Modern 
Philosophy of Education 


Hadi Sharifi 


Hadi Sharifi, Professor of Philosophy and Sociology of Education of the University o! 
Tehran, was born in Iran in 1937. He got his Ph.D. in Education from Heidelberg 
University. His publications include some valuable papers such as: An Islamic View 0/ 
Education: The Significance of Society in Islamic Education; Philosophy of Secondary Education. 
Education Problems of Modern Iranian Families; The Role of Education in the Quality of Life. 
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From one point of view it is not fair to compare the traditional Islamic 
Philosophy of education, which is based on revelation, with modern 
philosophy of education by which is meant here purely humanistic and 
profane philosophies of education such as Idealism, Realism, Pragmat- 
ism, Marxism, Existentialism and Scientism. In the Islamic phil- 
osophy of education wisdom occupies a significant position, for wisdom 
(hikmah) — in the Quranic sense, namely: ‘He gives the Wisdom to 
whomsoever He will, and who so is given the wisdom, has been given 


much good’! — leads in the light of revelation to the knowledge of 


al-hakim (the All-Wise), whereas in all the modern, rationalistic 
philosophies of education there is usually no room for wisdom’ or 
intellect in its traditional sense.* But because modern and profane 
philosophies of education have become widespread, and have the 
better understanding of a traditional view of education, doubtless this 
comparison has a general character and does not itself deal with details. 
Nevertheless, it may shed some light upon contrasts and differences and 
a modern view of education. For aside from the use of human language 
for the explanation of their respective views, there is truly no common 
point between the two philosophies. One has a divine basis, and the 
other is the product of the limited human mind which either denies the 
revelation or is indifferent to the ‘Truth. 

As the history of traditional civilizations shows, the close connection 
between philosophy, science and religion is to be seen among all 
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risk : ltures. The significance of this connection lies in the fact that science 
and philosophy never transgress beyond a proper limit of curiosity and 
development, or are not suspended between those extremes, which lead 
‘ o irremediable errors and contradictions. To these extremes belongs 
the prevalent attitude among modern scientists and philosophers, | 
who insist upon the limited, rationalistic faculty of the human mind 
r s the exclusive and only valid means of knowledge; and because 
of this presupposition they contradict themselves. For instance, when 
the Realists in the modern Western sense claim: ‘Only the empirical 
y orld is real’, or when any kind of knowledge which cannot be 
eva uated through the so-called scientific method is disapproved 
by modern scientists, one encounters an illogical and self-contradictory 
statement, by which the doors are closed to the possible and self- 
contradictory, because their presuppositions are nothing more than 
\ dogmatic expression made by people who are not interested in 


matics! 

In connection with the already mentioned point, the following prob- 
ler 1, which is common to all modern philosophies of education, should 
be discussed. Usually in all of them a certain aspect of human nature — 
it might be the social, material, individual, biological or psychological 
aspect — is taken as man’s whole unique nature and being, and accord- 
ingly an educational theory is developed in which the unity ane 
cor prehensive character of human nature is consequently neglet 
Thus, modern philosophies of education are first of all short-livi 
secondly, every philosophical view of education, because of its ve 
: im te d and contingent standpoint, can be easily cri ticized, negated z 
inally replaced _by another; and thirdly, conflicts and never-endi 
struggles among different philosophical ideas and speculations seeny 
e a atural phenomenon. But from a traditional point of view h 
ituation is critical, for the simple reason that the sharp differen¢ 
01 ig the philosophical schools have brought confusion to the domain 
f educational theories, which usually try to define educational goals 
id orient the educational praxis. ’ 
The second problem, -which-will-be-dealt with here, is the problem of 
nfusion among the educational aims and objectives in the modern 
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orld. This problem is apparently the result of a crisis in the value 
Stem, for if there is a relation between values and educational goals, 
hen every goal, be it social, political, economical, etc., implicitly.or 


Plicitly originates from a value perception.* But the impact of this 


mfusion on the domain of education praxis is the lack of agreement 
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and harmony among the educators and parents on the one hand, and 
among psychologists, sociologists, economists. and scientists on the 
other who are all interested inthe educationof children and youth — but 
each from his own specialized and limited point.of view. The critic of 
this chaotic situation in modern industrialized society has stmulated 
two different attitudes. A group of scholars have expressed doubt if 
education necessarily must have.aims.° And the second group support 
this postulate, that the science of education, like every other science, 
*¥must be neutral to values. For the development of educational theory is 
one thing and the possibility of carrying it out is another.® Aside from 
the fact that the rejection of ‘values’ is in itself an expression of a certain 
value concept, neither of these-two_attitudes can throw light upon the 
dark and confused field of educational praxis. Consequently we are 
faced with two possibilities: either we have to restrict ourselves to 
extremely short-lived aims, which are practical and can be precisely 
described and formulated‘ (so that, for example, if honesty cannot be 


formulated in precise educational goals, it should be neglected!); or if 


we still insist on the pursuit of aims, which go beyond tomorrow or next 
week or next month, such as character building, we must agree to suffer 
from the-laek-of-agreement-among those interested and involved in 
educational discussions, and-theirtailure. to. define wight and_w rong, 
ugly and beautiful. In the modern world the final purpose of man 1s not 


“& at all clear, Hence in matters of education no single approach 1s 
available either.* 

Another characteristic of the modern philosophies of education lies 
in their insistence upon the rationalistic aspect of the human being and 
thus their forgetfulness of the position and significance of the heart in 
education, an amnesia which does not affect the educational ideas and 
actions of a traditional culture. The-problem of a pure rauionalistic 
attitude ir in education lies in the fact that, first of all, the human being in 
relation to his_unity.and comprehensive-nature;-is not purely a 
rationalistic creature, and much of his life—love, art and death — are not 
definable in a rationalistic way.” Above all, there is the very wondertul 
fact of human life itself, which can only be ‘explained’ as a miracle. 
Second, in educating our children, we have no right to concentrate our 
power and-energy.on one aspect of their existence and neglect the 
others. And finally the negligence of the position of the heart — the very 
centre of the human being, that which can realize the truth in edu- 
cation, amounts to the forgetfulness of the transcendental dimension of 
human life, to imprisonment in our limited sense perceptions and our 
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word ly being forever, to confinement to areas which are by no means 
app. ropriate to our Intellect and real Nature (fitrah). 

y o speak of the heart and its crucial importance in education as the 
pay ‘means of going beyond the ordinary level of consciouness and of 
pone our real nature, is not understandable to the modern scientist 
anc d_does_not agree with the usual standards and norms of modern 
psych logy only because modern science is limited to the empirical and 
: : For a modern psychologist, the heart is not more than a 
organ, which has a certain biological function; thus it seems to us 
neces sary to explain through the words of Ghazali, what traditional 
Mt slims mean by the heart: ‘When we speak of the heart, know that we 
mean th sality of man, which sometimes is called mA (spint) and 


sometime na 0 * we go not Mean toa J1eECE_C ‘lesb uch lie in 


the ide of the che yan | Ot WOrLL 8 1e Ca YOSSEeSS 
tas Bid also the dead. It can be seen by the ordinary eyes, and whatever 
( cou Id be seen by eyes, belongs to this world, which is called the visible 
(She wh adah) world. The reality of the heart is not of this world; it has 
ome > to this world as a stranger or a passer-by, and that visible piece of 
nea atis its vehicle and means, and all of the bodily features areits army, 
> king of the whole body; the realization of God and the 
is its function’.'° 
payne attention to the position and the significance of the heart in 
ation has been a common element in all traditional societies, 
till iis’ so far as individuals have remained faithful to their raditd 
a itis interesting that a man like Gandhi in his criticism of mode 
ation, pointed out that ‘It ignores the culture of the heart andt 
lar a and confines itself simply to the head’."! 
Aside from the problem of existence of a gap between ec 
and praxis, modern_philosophical ideas and views coul¢ 
y be put into-action or transformed into a way of life; i 
modern philosophies of education — be it Idealism, Pra 
Existentialism or whatever — are alike. How could idealignl 
wn h claims ‘reality 1 is mind’ be applied in life, when the empirical 
orld 1 stands there, and the Reality of Truth is Truth, absolutely 
idependent of our mental perceptions? Or, how can one follow the 
rag atists, who define Truth in terms of practice or practical utility, 
whet now at all times people before practising and before thinking of 
Factical usefulness, search desperately to find a meaning for their 
stion? Or, how can we speak of Existentialism, which postulates the 
ree >dom of the human being, as a way of life, when we see that our 
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existence in this world is imposed upon us and we—as human beings - 
have no choice between coming and not coming into this world? It is 
not accidental that ‘being born’ is used as an intransitive verb in many 
languages. As Frithjof Schuon says: ‘this man who “‘chooses himself”’. 
why does he not choose to be something other than what he has been 
chosen to be?’!* 

Of course, pointing to the fact that coming to this world — as well as 
going from this world —is not a human choice, does not imply believing 
‘n determinism. Nevertheless it seems clear that every philosophy of 
education in which there is no room for facts of life and death, and the 
justification of a meaning for the whole universe (these points belong to 
the domain of the metaphysical in its traditional sense), could hardly 
lead to harmony in educational endeavour, or to the filling of the gap 
between educational views and their satisfactory application. 

On the contrary, the culture of a traditional society is dominated by 
harmony and unity; all branches of social life are deeply integrated. 
Education is an integral part of life’* and so are philosophy and 
knowledge, and these are deeply interrelated. This close relation be- 

tween philosophy, knowledge and education is of great significance in 
any traditional culture because-the-realization of the Ulumate Reality 
or the Absolute Truth occurs through the channel of spiritual training. 
The revelation of the existing spiritual doctrine usually provides a 
theoretical foundation, which describes the structure of Reality and the 
structure of human consciousness, the ontological status of the world 
and of all creatures, including human beings, and describes the way in 
which this reality is experienced by means of spiritual training. Because 
of this, there exists a sharp distinction between a traditional and a 
modern philosophy, and consequently between a traditional philo- 
sophy of education anda modern one. That the Reality can be realized 
through spiritual training, is accepted with complete certainty among 
all the-great-philosophies.and_religions of the world such as Taoism. 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam.'4 The very existence of Sufi orders 
through the long life of Islamic civilization, and the spiritual ways in 
other traditions, through which countless ordinary-people and intellec- 
tuals have realized the station.of perfection and Truth, is witness to this 
potentially open to every individual, the word of God pervades the 
whole-eulture,and_so there remains.no room for any kind of scepticism 
icism,.and because of that Reality, unity and harmony appear 
in life. Values have a defined hierarchy, behaviour is structured, and 
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stability appears on the scene of social life. This stability and also unity 
in a traditional culture are doubtless of a celestial nature; without the 
interference of God in our wordly life, unity (by which we do not mean 
\ iniformity) could never appear in social life, nor could this stability last 
for centuries, as is the case in Islamic civilization. If any further 
example is deemed necessary, one can compare the modern humanistic 
civilization of our age with the traditional civilization which existed 
before the Renaissance in Europe. , 

The lack of unity, harmony and stability in a culture works against 
the success of any worthy educational aim. But today many people 
really dislike stability and criticize the stable traditional societies as 
bori 19 tedious, out of date and unprogressive. We hear this voice now 
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more often than a few decades ago even among young people, in the 
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prok lems in_ tradi a4sociehe has the Islamic it needs urther 
clarification nere. In encountering the attack and critique made by 
modern thinkers concerning the so-called static situation of ancient 
trad tional societies, one should keep in mind the following arguments: 
first, sta ity and change are two relative concepts and are not norma- 
tive as such. In the modern world, change has been taken illogically as 
beir g automatically equivalent with the good and as a sign of progress. 
Yet, a storm is also dynamic and changes many things in its path. WE y | 
then does no one call a tornado ‘positive and progressive’? In the casé¢ 4 
a hurricane, ‘change’ means ‘destruction’ — but is this not also the 
when modern thought changes or destroys a reasonable and wo 


trad tional way of life? Second, stabili > to a certain degr 
indesy =nsable for the education o nildren. Severe and rapid | 
yecially in ck 
and young people. No real education can be successful in a sc 
wh ere val *s behaviour.-attitudes and aims change overnight 
chaotic situation in modern industrial nations is the result of this fac 
that the stable centre of the culture has become eclipsed.’® Everyo! 1€ 
can offer whatever he wants to children and young people, and also to’ 
adults provided that he is clever enough to get a job as a teacher. 
Third it is of crucial importance to notice that those social and 
philosophical schools like Marxism and Socialism, which support radi- 
cal change and the restructuring of society, and attack severely the 
traditional stable societies, are striving paradoxically to establish a 
stable utopia, a classless society, which will attain everlasting peace. 
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What Marxists, materialists and socialists forget is the clear fact that 
their soulless utopia is an inverted image of the paradise of the religions 
in which, as the Holy Quran described it, ‘are rivers of water unstalling, 


rivers of milk unchanging in flavour’.'® But the soulless utopia of 


Marxism — if it could be by a sudden ‘miracle’ actualized! — 1s con- 
demned to change, to break-down and to destruction, for it belongs to 


this world, and whatever belongs to this world cannot maintain itself 


eternally, for the simple reason that only the Truth, the Absolute can be 
eternal, according to the Quranic verse: 


‘All things perish, except His Face.’!’ 
ENE a er place within a 


nough surely the 7 inc and _place of this 
a e He not fe sa . Modern man, 


who is interested in outer change of a social, political and economic 


nature, experiences the shape and structure of his settlement, town, 
country and world as always changing — this process 1s called today 
ati Eb and progress. Changes in_a traditional society however 


towards the inner world of human beings, and nobody 1s 


Be reer cellar except those who according to the 
Quran: 


‘have hearts, but understand not with them; they have eyes, but 
perceive not with them; they have ears, but they hear not with them. 
They are like cattle; nay, rather they are further astray. Those — they 
are the headless ones.’!* 


This inner change aims at the state of al-insan al-kamul ‘the perfect man’ 
in Islamic education. Therefore that education is identified with a Way 
which has a beginning but not an end, for the beginning of this Way 1s 
the state of the human being as a terrestrial creature, hence limited and 
finite, butits end is the perfect man, who is Khaltfat Allah (God’s earthly 
vicegerent); this is the state of the primordial man, and because 
this state is identified with the realization of the Unity of Being, and 
hence the Truth as Absolute, the end of this Way is immersed in the 
Infinite. 

Certainly not everyone in a traditional society can reach the state of 
the perfect man, but because in every traditional civilization there 
exists at least one perfect man who serves as a living example for those 
who are gifted and who decide to pursue the way of perfection, and 
because the Way of perfection is long and has different stages, corres- 
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po Ir sii bihto: haa human abilities and capacities, actually nearly 
everyone is engaged directly or indirectly in this striving. 
Ono: j,in this pe snpton, we have come toa point of vital significance 
in our s ocial and cultural life today, concerning the encounter between 
traditi on and modern, Western thought. We have taken as educational 
that everyone i ina traditional civilization is engaged on some level 
in os way of inner perfection. This engagement absorbs the whole 
€ energ 'y ry of a human being, who thus pays no attention to outer changes. 
Top ut it in another way, one might say that because traditional man 
(and woman) i is concentrated on inner perfection, and because he thus 
ttain s satisfaction and happiness and clear meaning for his earthly life, 
he do = s not oncentrate his. energies upon the world outside and.is not 
yal erested in outer changes or so-called development. Surely not | 
yur at one ina traditional society is aware of this— and it does not need to 
be the e case — but the sages and holy men are absolutely aware of it. For 
t es have realized in themselves a knowledge of metaphysical nature, 
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which has enabled them to know who is man, what is the world, and 
wi at is. the vocation of man in this world. 

But those who have no idea of this change and the golden fruits of 
inne! "experience in a traditional society, imagine that traditional 
ci\ izations are static, and hence boring and unprogressive. ‘ais it 


> point ou iving towards perfection a: 


scary 


word) affairs. Islamic civilization, asa living example, reveals to u 
fact that « even wordly activities — science, art, handicraft and t 
nolog ry — could be developed in a traditional atmosphere, which i is fi 1 
pete : jense of Unity and Truth. According to S. H. Nasr: “The uni 
am has never allowed various forms of } 1 OW le 
-pendently of each ee There has, on the 


ledge in which eve form of 
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srrelated, reflecting the structureof Reality itself” 
Concerning Sibeciopment and progress, which the modern man s@ 
valu es, let us now put the question whether modern man has a better 
understanding of his nature than traditional man. We know that there 
are numerous theories and ideas, which try to define what man is. As 
Fri ithjof Schuon describes it: 


i 


‘N flodern thought is not in any definitive sense one doctrine among 
others: it is now the result of a particular phase of its own unfolding 
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What Marxists, materialists and socialists forget is the clear fact that 
their soulless utopia is an inverted image of the paradise of the religions 
in which, as the Holy Quran described it, ‘are rivers of water unstalling, 


rivers of milk unchanging in flavour’.!® But the soulless utopia of 


Marxism — if it could be by a sudden ‘miracle’ actualized! — 1s con- 
demned to change, to break-down and to destruction, for it belongs to 


this world, and whatever belongs to this world cannot maintain itself 


eternally, for the simple reason that only the Truth, the Absolute can be 
eternal, according to the Quranic verse: 


‘All things perish, except His Face.’'’ 
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nature, experiences the shape and structure of his settlement, town, 
country and world as always changing — this process is called today 


Seen DEM and progress. Changes in a traditional society however 
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Quran; 


‘have hearts, but understand not with them; they have eyes, but 
perceive not with them; they have ears, but they hear not with them. 
They are like cattle; nay, rather they are further astray. Those — they 
are the headless ones.’!* 


This inner change aims at the state of a/-znsan al-kamil ‘the perfect man’ 
in Islamic education. Therefore that education is identified with a Way 
which has a beginning but not an end, for the beginning of this Way is 
the state of the human being as a terrestrial creature, hence limited and 
finite, butits end is the perfect man, who is Khaltfat Allah (God’s earthly 
vicegerent); this is the state of the primordial man, and because 
this state is identified with the realization of the Unity of Being, and 


hence the Truth as Absolute, the end of this Way is immersed in the 
Infinite. 


Certainly not everyone in a traditional society can reach the state of 


the perfect man, but because in every traditional civilization there 
exists at least one perfect man who serves as a living example for those 
who are gifted and who decide to pursue the way of perfection, and 
because the Way of perfection is long and has different stages, corres- 
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iow: OW, in this description, we have come toa point of vital significance 

in our social and cultural life today, concerning the encounter between 
radit onand modern, Western thought. We have taken as educational 
ot that e yeryone in a traditional civilization is engaged on some level 

n . the way of inner perfection. This engagement absorbs the whole 
nergy y of a human being, who thus pays no attention to outer changes. 

> put it tin another way, one might say that because traditional man 
(and \ Ww oman) i is concentrated on inner perfection, and because he thus 
tte ains s atisfaction and happiness and clear meaning for his earthly life, 

he does not concentrate his energies upon the world outside andis not 
eae zie ed in outer changes _ or so-called development. Surely not 
ve er) yone in a traditional society is aware of this — and it does not need to 
e ee case — but the sages and holy men are absolutely aware of it. For 
ey have realized in themselves a knowledge of metaphysical nature, 

which | 1as enabled them to know who is man, what is the world, and 
what is is. the vocation of man in this world. 

Bu t those who have no idea of this change and the golden fruits of 
inner experience in a traditional society, imagine that traditional 
civil ions are static, and hence boring and unprogressive. Here, it 
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and will become what materialistic and experimental science 0: 
machines make it; no longer is it human intellect but machines — o; 


physics, or chemistry, or biology — which decide what man is, what 
intelligence is, what truth is. Under these conditions man’s mind 


more and more depends on the ‘climate’ produced by its own crea- 
tions: man no longer knows how to judge as a man, in function, that is 
to say, of an absolute which is the very substance of the intelligence: 
losing himself in a relativism that leads nowhere, he lets himself be 
judged, determined and classified by the contingencies of science and 
technology; no longer able to escape from the dizzy fatality they 
impose on him and unwilling to admit his mistake, the only course 
left to him is to abdicate this human dignity and freedom. It is then 
science and machines which in their turn create man and, if such an 
expression may be ventured, they also ‘create God’ for the void thus 
left by dethroning God cannot remain empty, the reality of God and 
His imprint in human nature require a usurper of divinity, a false 
absolute which can fill the nothingness of an intelligence robbed of its 
substance.’?° 

Now, in this challenging situation, it seems helpful to describe the 
Islamic view of man, which clears the ground for a theoretical 
philosophy of education, though such an expression is not to be 
found in all the long history of Islamic thought on education. 

Like the voice of the “‘Adhan’, which is all-embracing and trans- 
cendent, the Quranic image of man (znsan) is clear, comprehensive 
and transcendent. The Quran, in a chapter which has the utle 
al-insan “Man, first refers to the metaphysical being of man, namely, 
man in a metatemporal time existing within Unity, or in the Abso- 
lute Being: ‘Has there come on man a while of time when he was a 
thing unremembered?’.”! 

Before being created man existed in the knowledge of God. But 
because God’s grace does not cease, according to the saying of 
Islamic mystics and philosophers, creation occurs. And so man 
becomes separated from his origin, and comes to this world as a 
stranger, and because of this separation he feels sad until he hears 
again the voice of God saying: ‘return unto thy Lord’** According to 
Rumi: Everyone who is left far from his source wishes back the time 
when he was united with it.”” Then the Quran points to the ontologi- 
cal aspect of man, as follows: ‘We created man of a sperm-drop’.”’ 


One of the essential points in the long centuries of the life of 


Islamic thought and education, a point which has actually moulded 
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As a am | c attitude — is the very act of contemplation on the 
ible \ nder and miracle of creation in general and especially 

re ratio 1 is mar In relation to this point — as we mentioned at the 

ning of this paper—wisdom (hikmah) occupies a high and significant 
in the Islamic philosophy of education. 
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| ) ‘palin attitudes the human mind is impotent to 
yerceive an ny I elation and proportion between the microscopic sperm 
nd w onder ¢ of t the human form, if we overlook the hidden hand of the 
imordial Pait ter, who always and without interruption is acting 
lin "6 to e Quranic expression: ‘every day he is upon some 
We east detect His hand behind the miraculous scene of 
ri ed that our intellect is not corrupted and clouded by 
ire human sentimentalities. Sadi the Persian poet and mystic, ex- | 


Ss this w oad af 1 the following words: 


ccorad 


he eae a beautiful angelic face; 


ie — has ever painted on water?”® 
« Min lms Piauinlly look at the phenomena of this world in a 


€ way. They say the very existence of knowledge, power 

il ino 1 r world and the very existence of the faculties seeing and. : 

ng us, are not conceivable, unless they demonstrate e the > re P~ 
All-Knower, . How can knowledge which is Qua lity y, 0 
rom blind matter tter, which i is pure ger The Ques say 


We we mae in » heari ng, seeing.” 
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Muslims ako the laws of nature and the . wonderf 


ale -allin all as Signs of God. The Quran r fers tc 


ae tiee in the following way: ee it 


i, 
Sif n for them is the night; We strip it of the dayat id lo 

dark cn 168s. And the sun —it runs to a fixed resting-place; hat 
ordair ain g of the All-mighty, the All-knowing. And the m0 on — 
hav: e det err n ined it be stations, till it returns like an aged We im- 
dough It b “id not the sun to overtake the moon, neither doe: DS th > 
trip ‘the May, each swimming in a sky.’”9 | 
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The Quran — not a Muslim scientist — speaks of the fertilizing winds 
at a time when nobody knew that winds are fertilizing! The Muslims 


argue accordingly, that if the sun and moon run in a ordained orbit, if 


the flowers grow from the dead land, and if the winds are fertilizing, to 
sum up, if there is law and order in nature and the universe, that is but 
because there is an Intelligent Being Who determines order and law. 
Were that not the case, or were there any other cause in nature and the 
universe than God, there must be disorder and confusion, as the Quran 
reminds us: 


. nor is there any God with Him; for them each God would have 


taken off that He created and some of them could have risen up over 


others.’”! 


Concerning modern thought, because man is interested only in the 
product of his own mind, the doors are open to all kinds of assumptions. 
as with the theory of evolution, which holds it possible that the result o! 
a biological quantitative development — perhaps by way of chance! - 
ends in a qualitative consciousness. Schuon asks us to consider: 


‘the impossibility of demonstrating — or the absurdity of admitting - 
the possibility of a sudden burst of intellectual and moral objectivity 
in a process that is merely biological and quantitative. 

For if a natural development were to lead up to a reflexive intelli- 
gence, to a sudden act of awareness that perceived the development 
for what it was, that outcome would be a reality falling entirely 
outside the realm of the revolutionary process; there would thus be 
no common measure between the act of awareness and the quite 
contingent movement that preceded it, and this movement there- 
fore, under no circumstances, could be the cause of the awareness in 
question. This argument is the very negation of the theory of trans- 
formist evolution.’*” 


After the ontological aspect of man, attention Is paid in Islam to the 
relation of man and God. This relation has two aspects, both of great 
significance from an educational point of view. In one aspect, the 
negative, man is a creature of restriction; in the other, positive, he 
partakes of the transcendent. According to the first, man is a forgettul 
being, because of his nafs al-ammarah (carnal soul), and as a result he 
may rebel against God. The Quran points to this human faith by 


saying: 
‘he has... 


. forgotten his creation’** 
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But the s e secont {aspect of this relation refers to man as ‘the 1 image of 
30d’ or as Khe alifal A Allah (viceroy of God). In this respect man is being 
ated te to compr nprehend all the Names and Qualities of God; therefore ny. 
nan can realis ae c the Absolute, for ee ae 


4 -. betwe en two things, where is no substantial relation, there is no 

nosis. . therefore between the knower and the known 

mus st be a relation, and since the known, which 1s the Truth (God), is 

ng gular of essence and plural of attribute, so the man, which is a real 

nower s singular as an individual and plural so far as attributes, = | 
C cto oni ar d faculties, according to the requirement of the Divine 

‘isc visdom, namely ‘God created man in his image’’.’*° 
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t The realiza ition of the ene nature of man, which is identified with 
nan as ‘imag se of God’, is possible only by contemplation and prayer, 
according ie 0 the following verse, and also many other verses of the 
Jul ran: iy | 

| ay a iY, i) 

and s ‘su V chy Lord, nel certainty comes to thee.’*® 


Anc this at ainty, which comes direct from God, can be experienced | 
in the hear tand not in the mind, for the human brain can) never 
own limi itations, its own agitations; but the human hear t, 
oli lishe ey the remembrance of God, can receive the gi TAaCE ¢ 
| ze the Truth. Hence the significance of the eal 
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Th ere fore the way of Islam is strat al-mustagim (the straight way). I But 
yecaus vole Wl system of education, and because of our contact — 
with 1 ntod mn thoughts and philosophies, we have become alienated 
fr : mc Dur own traditional way of living and thinking. We have lost sight 
of * the real meaning and significance of Islamic revelation, and the 
. opus experiences of our ancestors in the light of revelation through 
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fourteen centuries of the life of Islamic culture. And because of thi. 
unawareness, we are apt to forget the essential question, with which 
real intellectuals are concerned, within every sound traditional atmo. 
sphere, namely “Who is Man” Must we not first come to grips with this 
question before we take any action in the name of progress and change? 
For remember that even if we were able to harmonize and bring 
together the results of all those sciences, which in the modern world are 

bout human beings and human nature, such as 


engaged in research a 
iology, anthropology, etc., we would still fal] 


biology, psychology, soci 
short of attaining a clear picture of man, we could not say that we know 


who man is. 
‘In the face of the perils of the modern world, we ask ourselves; what 
must we do? This is an empty question if it be not founded upon 
antecendent certainties, for action counts for nothing unless it be the 
expression of a knowing and also a manner of being. Before it is 
possible to envisage any kind of remedial activity, it is necessary to 
see things as they are, even if, as things turn out, it costs us much to 

‘ous of those fundamental! truths that reveal 


do so; one must be conscl 
to us the values and proportions of things. If one’s aim is to save 
hat it means to be a man; if one 


mankind, one must first know w 
s to defend the Spirit, one must know what is Spirit; “‘Before 


wishe 
b; but without knowing, it is 


doing, one must be”’ says the prover 
impossible to do.’** 
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A for a Modern Islamic University: 
Jution of the Dichotomy 


5. M. Hossain 
aah) 
ee) 4%, 
n 1901 and educated at Dacca and then at 
Phil. in Arabic in 1929. He joined Dacca 


ied i oazzam Hossain a ig in Bee I 
Avford University from where he ot his D. 
a les ncader in Arabic ha Islamic Studies in 1930, became the Professor and | 
| Head of this Department and later the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University and 

ret red in 1953. As Chairman of ‘Arabic Islamic University Commission he submitted 

4 plan for the establishment of an Islamic University which is now being set up. At 
present he is Professor Emeritus of Dacca University. His publications include a 
: critical study with translation of early Arabic poetry — Early Arabic Odes; Editio Princeps 
of al -Hakim al-Naisabiai, Kitab Marifat ulum al-Hadith. 
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T 1e education oO 


f Muslims should include training not merely for 
acquiring knowledge and skills in order to be fit for entering one or 
other careers open to educated young men for earning money and 
pos ition to live comfortably and honourably in their transient wordly 
| ife; it should emphasize training for fostering the innate Islamic 
instinct with which every child is born, as stated in a well-known 
a | thentic Tradition of the Holy Prophet (S). The first and foremost 
| function is to sow the seeds of this instinct in the seed-bed of this world 
so that its saplings are transplanted in the garden abode to blossom 
with bliss and beatitude for their eternal life in the next world. 
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| ‘The Quran 1s the first Book in which mankind is exhorted to 
Bouecuon by acquiring knowledge through reading and writin 
frequent mention of writing, reading and the pen in the Qure 
particularly in the very first revelation of the Prophet (S), 1s” 
amazing since itis a well-known fact that not only was the use of w 
a rare novelty in Arabia then, but the Prophet (S) was himself una 
Bpainted with writing and reading. The revelation was granted to the 
I rophet (S) to bring him, and through him the whole of humanity, to 
pperiection. Imbued with this spirit, Muslim scholars applied them- 

Selves to develop an elaborate system of education which produced men 
capable of undertaking responsibilities of this world and the world 
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hereafter. They developed this system as a result of the teaching of the 
Quran — the mission of the Prophet Muhammed (S). They could not 
have drawn any inspiration from the pre-Islamic Arabs, for the 
development of a tradition of systematic education as ‘the cultural and 
economic level of the nomad population in the pre-Islamic time was, as 
it has always been, too low to support any literary effort’, (F. Rosenthal, 
History of Muslim Historiography, Leiden, 1952, p. 16). In this connection 
the opinion of the German scholar Moritz Cantor is quoted: “That a 
people who for centuries together were closed to all the cultural influ- 
ences from their neighbours, who themselves did not influence others 
during all this time, who then all of a sudden imposed their faith, their 
laws, and their language on other nations to an extent which has no 
parallel in history —all this is such an extraordinary phenomenon that it 
is worthwhile to investigate its causes. At the same time we can be sure 
that this sudden outburst of intellectual maturity could not have 
originated of itself.’ (H.M.P., Vol. ii, pp. 1277-78). If one had really 
investigated that cause of the ‘sudden outburst of intellectual maturity’ 
of the Arabs, one must have realized that it was due to the revolu- 
tion caused by Islam in the whole outlook of the people. By mak- 
ing it incumbent upon the believer to acquire knowledge and by 
enjoining upon him to observe and to think for himself, Islam created 
an unbounded enthusiasim for acquiring knowledge amongst its fol- 
lowers. Florian Cajori, in his History of Mathematical Notation, describes 
the result of this revolution in the following words: “The Arabs present 
an extraordinary spectacle in the history of civilization, unknown, 
ignorant, and disunited tribes of the Arabian Penisula, untrained in 

government and war, are, in the course of ten years, fused by the 

furnace-blast of religious enthusiasm into a powerful nation. A 

hundred years after this grand march of conquest, we see them assume 

the leadership of intellectual pursuit; the Muslims become the great 

scholars of their time.’ 

Under this stimulus of the Islamic injunctions for acquiring know- 
ledge, the Arabs and other Muslim peoples turned to the learning of the 
various branches of knowledge, preserving and improving upon the 
heritage left by preceding civilizations and enriching every subject to 
which they turned their attention. 
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Attitude of Islam towards Knowledge 
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16). Lack-of true-knowledge leads people to revile the true God, (v1, 
108); in 
(xxii, 71). The only safety lies in following the revelation which is 
replete with the knowledge of God (xi, 14). Whosoever has been given 
knowledge has indeed been given abundant good (ii, 269). Only those 
people will be promoted to suitable ranks and degrees who have faith 
and are possessed of knowledge (iviii, ii) and only those who have 
knowledge really fear God and tread the path of righteousness (xxxv, 
28). Say, ‘are those who possess knowledge and those who do not 
possess knowledge, on equal footing?’ (xxxix, 9). And say, O my Lord, 
increase me in knowledge, (xx,114). Noah, David and Solomon posses- 
sed. nowledge (xxvili, 14). Jacob had a lot of knowledge and experience 
(xii, 68); Joseph possessed abundant power and knowledge (xii, 2 d) 
and so also was Moses given wisdom and knowledge (xxvii, 14). 4 
idea c f the immense incentive provided in the Quran for the culty 
of learning and reasoning can be formed from the constant exhorté 
in it to believers to know, to see, to observe, to think, to ponderé 
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The Hadith 
7 cis i 
The Prophet’s devotion to knowledge and his teachings on its § 
value and importance place him above all other teachers ane 
him into the closest affinity with the modern world of thot 
He said: ‘Should the day come wherein I increase not in knowledg 

- 1 a 
wherewith to draw nearer to God, let the dawn of that day be ace 
cursed.’ % 


Ip e dies not who seeks knowledge.’ 
‘Seeking after knowledge is obligatory for every Muslim.’ 


en 
“Seek knowledge even though in China.’ 


‘He, who leaves his home in search of knowledge, walks in the path of 
Allah, Lo! The angels offer their wings to the seekers of knowledge.’ 


‘To be present in a circle of learned men is better than prostrating 
oneself in prayer a thousand time or visiting a thousand sick persons 
and attend a thousand funerals’. It was then said, ‘O, Apostle of 
Allah, is it better than the reading of the Quran?’ to which he replied. 
‘what good, though, is the Quran except through knowledge?” 


‘A word of wisdom is like the lost treasure of a believer who has got 
the best right to secure it wherever he might have found it.’ 


‘An hour’s contemplation and study of God’s creation is better than 
a year of adoration.’ 


‘Acquire knowledge, he who acquires it in the way of Allah performs 
an act of piety; he who speaks of it praises the Lord; he who seeks it 
adores God, he who dispenses instruction in it bestows alms; he who 
imparts it to the deserving persons performs an act of devotion.’ 


‘A father can confer on his children nothing more valuable than the 
gift of education, it is better that a man should secure a good 
education for his children than he should leave a treasure of gold and 
silver for them.’ 


There are hundreds of sayings of the Prophet (S) in which the supreme 
value of knowledge is taught. The Prophet (S) not only inculcated the 
necessity and value of knowledge but also urged the cultivation of the 
scientific spirit of reasoning, enquiry and investigation. 


The study of the Quran and Hadith, the twin fountainhead of 


knowledge, created all the impulse and impetus for the cultivation and 
advancement of Islamic learning. 


The Concept and Classification of Knowledge 


‘He grants wisdom to whom He pleases, And who is granted wisdom, 
he indeed is given a great boon. And none mind but men of understa nd- 
ing.’ (The Quran, ii, 269). According to Ibn Khaldun, wisdom and 
philosophy are identical. The ideal wisdom or philosophy is the know- 
ledge of facts, ideals and values. Knowledge 1s of three kinds: (1) 
knowledge by inference (i/m al-yaqin), (ii) knowledge by perception (‘azn 
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al-yagin), and (iii) knowledge by personal experience of intuition (1a9q 
ul-yagin). — 

The first type of knowledge depends either on the truth of its pre- 
supposition as in deduction, or on its probability as in induction, the 
second is either scientific knowledge based on observation and experl- 
ment ¢ r historical knowledge based on reports and descriptions of 
actual experiences; and the third is the outcome of inner or personal 
experiences. 

Ac sording to al-Maturidi, sources of knowledge are three: (1) Sense- 
orga s (al-a’yan), (ii) Reports (al-akhbar) and (iii) Reasons (al-nazr). 
(Kitab al-Tawhid, Mss. Cambridge). 


The Ikhwan al-Safa, instead of Reports (al-akhbar) accepted the 
esoteric doctrine of the way of initiation and authority as a source of 
knowledge. (Rasail, ii, pp. 42, 228, 322, 384). 

According to Ibn Bajjah, human knowledge is of two kinds: (1) 
Knowledge based on proof and (ii) Knowledge based on direct experi- 
ence through religious devotion and given by God, 7.e. intuitive know- 
ledge. This second method is that of the Sufis, notably of al-Ghazali, 
and it enables one to gain knowledge of God. 
Ibn Rushd, in his Tazlkhis K itab al-Nafs, elaborately discussed this | 
isst eand classified knowledge into individual and universal knowledge 
(pp. 8-67). 
_Al-Farabi has closely identified knowledge with philosophy. He ha 
dev oted a whole treatise to its elaboration, ‘On the Different Meani 
of the Intellect’, which had a wide circulation in the Middle Ages é 
was translated into Latin. He classifies it into practical knowled 
which deduces what should be done, and theoretical which helps th 
soul to attain perfection. The latter is again classified into materi 
habitual and acquired (Al-Thamarat al-Mardtyyah, p. 54). ” 
An his Tahdhib al-Akhlag, Miskawaih classifies human faculties inte 
hre =; the highest reason, the lowest is appetite, and between the twe 
es courage. Man is man by the first. Therefore, perfection belongs 
especially to the rational soul. Here (pp. 67-78) he has dwelt at length 


on the education of children and youth. 
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‘Contrary to al-Farabi, Alexander and Aristotle, Ibn Sina holds that 
the potential knowledge in man 1s an indivisible, immaterial and 
indestructible substance, although itis generated at a definite time and 
as something personal to each individual. He rejects the general 
and especially later Greek doctrine of the absolute identity of subject 
and object in intellectual operation. 
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The Ikhwan al-Safa, who were very much interested in epistem- 
ology, divided all branches of knowledge into three major classes: 
mathematics, physics and metaphysics. 

Mathematics included the Theory of numbers, geometry, 
astronomy, geography, music, theoretical and practical acts, ethics and 
logic (Rasail. i, pp. 23-362). Physics included matter, form, motion, 

time, space, the sky, generation, minerals, the essence of nature, plants, 
animals, the human body, the senses, life and death, microcosm, 
pleasure, pain and language (Rasail, ii, pp. 3-388, in, pp. 3-181). 

Metaphysics was subdivided into psychorationalism and theology. 

The first one included psychics, rationalitics, being, macrocosm, mind, 

great years, love, resurrection and causality (Rasail, i, pp. 182-371). 

Theology included faith, divine law, prophethood, call unto God, the 

incorporeals, politics, the structure of the world, magic and friendship 

(ibid, ili, pp. 373-432, vi, 3-478). 

According to al-Ghazali, perfection of the soul consists in knowledge. 
albeit intuitive knowledge. Knowledge of the sciences dealing with 
things that God has made is regarded by al-Ghazali as a necessary 
prelude to the knowledge of God himself. The study of all branches of 
knowledge and taking the greatest share of most of them 1s a necessary 
part of the mystic discipline. “If the soul has not been exercised in the 
sciences dealing with fact and demonstration, it will acquire mental 
phantasms which will be mistaken by it to be truths descending upon 
it.” (cf. Mizan al-A’mal, pp. 35, 36; Ihya, part 1, Book I, Section 7 on 
’Adl). 

In bringing closer together the theological and cosmological tra- 
ditions and in studying nature with a view to discovering God’s wisdom 
in creation, al-Ghazali was the precursor while Fakhr al-Din Raz 
advanced upon a path already trodden by his friend. His encyclopedic 
work, The Jami ‘al Ulum, written for Khwarizm Shah Abu al-Muzatlar 
ibn Malik al-Mu ’azzam, on the Muslim sciences, offers a good account 
for the classifications, definitions, and scope of the various Muslim 
sciences. The book begins with a discussion on fraditional religious sciences 
such as theology, jurisprudence, dialectics, comparative religion, 
inheritance, will and testament, Quranic commentary, and reading ol 

the Quran and Hadith; and then it discusses The linguistic sciences 
dealing with grammar, syntax, etymology of words, prosody and poctic 
metre and, after that, history. After the transmitted (naqli) sciencis 
Imam Razi devotes the rest of the book to the intellectual (aqli) science: 
which include natural philosophy, interpretation of dreams, physiog- 
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nomy, medicine, anatomy, pharmacology, the science of the occult 
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‘ roper ties of things, alchemy, theurgy, agriculture, geometry, the sci- 
ence of weights, arithmetic, algebra, optics, music, astronomy, astrol- 
sgy, metaphysics, ethics and its various branches and even chess and 
ther games, (cf. H.M.P., Vol. I, p. 651). 

Ibn Khaldun classified sciences into natural (tabi‘tyyah), rational 
( agliyyah), legal, transmitted or positive sciences based on the divine 
law, and the philosophic sciences. According to him, positive sciences 
are the special property of a particular religious community while the 
philosophic sciences are those which a human being can understand by 
virtue of the nature of his thought and the subjects, the problems, the 
ways of demonstration, and the modes of teaching to which he 1s guided 
by perception. Again, he classified the philosophic sciences into four 
funde mental groups of sciences: Logic, mathematics, physics and 
metaphysics or the Divine Science. In this respect Ibn Khaldun has 
followed in the footsteps of [bn Rushd. 

It is noteworthy that the Muslims made invaluable contributions in 
alr rost all branches of human knowledge. Universities, observatories 
and all other centres of learning in Muslim countries included these 
branches of learning in their syllabi and courses of studies. It may not 
be out of place to mention that the Shiite scholar Nasir al-Din Tus 
ma de the celebrated Maraghah observatory a ‘splendid asse 
of the men of knowledge and learning by making special arran 
mer ts for the teaching of philosophical sciences, besides mathemé 
and astronomy, and by providing a huge library containing mx 
than four hundred thousand volumes. (Cf. Hukama-i-Islam, Vol 
p. 256; Yadnameh-i-Tusi, p. 66; Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vo 
p. 456). 
“Traditionally, Islamic learning is distinguished between two classe 
the sciences which are connected with body or matter and those whi 
are connected with spirit and ideas; again it is classified in respec 
acquisition into the sciences which are connected with the Quran at 
those which the Muslims learnt from foreign peoples. The former clas : 
includes the religious sciences and the linguistic sciences; in the latte 
are the sciences of the foreigners or the ancient sciences. The two - 


terminologies, Traditional (naqliyya) Sciences and _ Intellectual 
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The general scope of this division may be shown as follows: 


I. The Religious Sciences: 


1. Quranic Recitation, 
2. Quranic Exegesis, 
3. Apostolic Tradition, 
4. Jurisprudence, 

5. Scholastic Theology, 
6. Arabic Grammar, 

7. Lexicography, 

8. Rhetoric & Prosody, 
9, Literature. 


II. The Foreign Sctences: 


. Philosophy, 

. Geometry, 

. Astronomy, 
Music, 

. Medicine, 

. Chemistry, 

. Mathematics, 
Physics, 
Magic. 


Courses of Study and Institutions. 


The greatest teacher the world has ever seen Is the Prophet of Islam, 
whose scintillating knowledge and inspiring instruction struck sparks 
into the hearts of his Companions and Followers — sparks that at once 
glowed in the minds of the Muslims into such a burning desire for 
knowledge and learning as made them masters of a vast empire and 
teachers of medieval Europe. 

The entire teaching system of the Muslims fell into two groups, the 
elementary and the higher education. In both was conspicuously pres- 
ent from the outset, that elaborate system of instruction which we have 
in our schools, colleges, universities and other educational institutions, 
governed by a set course of studies, controlled by regulations of all 
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ae 
5 em is revealed a magnificent experiment of public enterprise in 
ucatio n, free public instruction, freedom of teaching and freedom of 
tudies — an amazing anticipation of the most modern conception and 
yerimentation in education. Here the State had very little to doin the 
yeginr ng, and at a later date it came forward only to supplement the 
iblic efforts for the diffusion and promotion of learning, and extended 
scessary financial support without imposing, however, any restriction 
nd control in the matter of teaching. 
There was no fixed rule as to the number and period of lectures and 
10 iday ;. All these depended on the inclination or discretion of 
eachers. As for example, ‘Abdullah bin Abbas lectured one day apiece 
on the i nterpretation of the Quran law, the Muslim conquests, poetry 
and the works of the Arabs; Hasan al-Basri was in the habit of teaching 
ill past midday; Shafi‘i began at dawn with the Ouran and went on tll 
n 90N Wi hclasses in tradition, discussion, Arabic grammar and poetry. 
The early Muslim educationists fully realized the great importance 
f rapport between teachers and the taught. They were well aware of 
he moulding and enlivening effect of such rapport with the students 
and the enduring influence it leaves behind throughout student lives. | 
Pheir method of instruction was a combined form of tutoring, advising 
ind group discussion in the college as well as in the house or halls of 
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residence of students as in modern European and American Univer- 
ities. “, , ; 
In all the stages of development of Islamic education, the teacher 


held the same independent position. In this system of education, 


tec chers were the fountain-head; degrees were valued because of then 
ontra ry to the modern practice, where the teacher is a paid emple¢ 
and th € institution is the employer, and where the teacher has no xe) 
conferring degrees except through examining scripts. Hence the} 
of degrees varies with the institution, but in the Islamic syste 


sducation not only the value of degrees but also that of the insntutl 
tself rest on the merit and scholarship of the teacher. ¥ 
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The house of Arqam was the first seat of Islamic learning for the 
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duce tion of the Companions, and after the migration to al-Madina, 
the Prophet (S), besides his mosque — which was built as a place of 


4 


raye: as well as instruction for his followers — used to teach at al-Suffa. 
After his death, his Companions followed the same practice; and in the 


M asjid-i- Nabawi, Hadrat ‘Ayesha, ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar and Zayd bin 
I habit used to teach; and in the mosque at Mecca ‘Abdullah bin 
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‘Abbas used to teach lessons. With the expansion of Islam, mosques 


were built in every important place and city and classes were opened in 
them. 

The system of education in the mosque, inaugurated by the Prophet 
(S) and expanded by his Companions, created a wonderful drive for 
adult education amongst the Muslims. It was organized on a purely 
voluntary basis and given entirely free. 

In many mosques there were different halls and annexes to provide 
accommodation for classes as well as residence for students and 


teachers. To the builders of even the earliest mosques goes the glory of 


establishing colleges along with the Houses of God. The big mosque in 
a large city which had invariably a big college attached to it is the Jami’. 
from which the term jami’a has later been derived as the name for a 
University. 

Separate institutions for higher studies called (sing.) Madrasah did 
not come into being until 350 a.H. Of the numerous Madrasahs which 
filled Bagdad, Nisapur, Cairo and other cities of the Muslims. 
Nizamiya, Mustansiriya, Azhar, Dar al-‘Ilm, Dar al-Hikmat. 
Madrasah-i-Abu ‘Ali al-Husain of Nisapur were prominent. Not only 
theological subjects were taught in these Madrasahs but also Faculties 
of Medicine, Philology, Applied Sciences and so on were established. 

A Madrasah for women was established in Cairo in 634 a.u. by the 
daughter of Mamluk Sultan Tahir. The daughter of Malik Ashraf, 
known as Khatun, erected a women’s Madrasah in Damascus. 
Another Madrasah was founded by Zamurrad, wife of Nasiruddin of! 
Aleppo. 

After the creation of Madrasahs as separate institutions, in many 
cases the mosque itself was used for the purpose of teaching. Moreover, 
every great mosque built by the Muslim emperors had a full-fledged 
Madrasah attached to it. A chapel and a library were necessary com- 
ponents and residential arrangements for students and teachers were a 
distinctive feature of the Madrasahs, which were thus precursors of the 
residential colleges of British Universities. 

The system of education in the old Indian Madrasahs was more or 
less the same as was in vogue in the countries of the Turkish Empire, 
and it had the same objective as the countries of Central Asia which 
disseminated that system. Thus, under the Afghans, the Turks and the 
Moghuls, the courses of study were :— (1) Grammar, (2) Rhetoric, (3) 
Law, (4) Jurisprudence, (5) Logic, (6) Mysticism (7) Exegesis, (8) 
Tradition and (9) Medicine which included some branches of science, 
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sal ipich em /, botany, and biology. During the reign of Akbar, the 
also included some new subjects such as agriculture, econom- 
ves a id history. This system of education continued till the 
1 occ upied the Sub-continent. After their military victory and in 
er to perpetuate their rule, they practised a policy of ‘divide and 
but the > existing system of education proved to be a deterrent. 
y then: ntroduced a new system which was opposed by the Muslims 
| as imposed. The present system of education — secular or 
riOUS - -is the direct outcome of that scheme which was designed to 
rve e the colonial design of the British. By dividing education into 
cular and religious education and by establishing separate insti- 
ns” for both divisions, the British scheme of dual education 
ced th ie unitary Islamic system of education resulting in perennial 
cor ee nong the products of the two systems. ) 


Mo od ern Peleanic University 

1e mos » was the university of Islam in the great days, and it 
TV vec | the name of university since it welcomed to its precincts all the 
vledge of the age and attracted scholars from every quarter. All 
1c ee on was brought into the religious sphere. There was no su 
min Islam as the ‘profane sciences’, for it includes the whole Pi 
nan’s activities. The impulse to ae study was created a 
M Auslir s by the Quran bidding them to observe the phenome 
ature; t] 1e alternation of day and night, the properties of earth, air, 
| Wate r, the mysteries of birth and death, growth and decay ar nd 
I [he study of the Quran led them to the use of the induct. ne 
hich paved the way to most modern discoveries. 7 
The: pe of liberal education as imparted in the mosque 1 
llowed in the separate institutions, which came to be estal } 
€ ffte, » and outside it, under the name of Madrasah. Islam, havi ig 
enec d the path to learning, naturally retained the primacy of it ts ¢ 
iences in the Madrasahs, but other branches of learning that we 
aug in the mosques were also cultivated with equal zeal. The Mz d- 
ahs $ OF the Muslim Universities were no doubt different from those of | 
oder n times, but they were enlightened institutions that led the world 
| aleam ning and research. The great professors of those universities were 
ack hers of modern Europe. 
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The Studia of mediaeval Europe were just imitations of Madrasahs 
both in their name and free growth. The great Muslim Madrasah was 
also the archetype of the Studium General which, with the later requisite 
of the royal or papal authorization, came to be known as University in 
Europe. | 

The devastating inroads made by the hoards of Ghenghiz Khan 
destroyed the most important universities and massacred the learned. 


This havoc dealt a severe blow to Islamic learning which, although it 


no doubt continued to survive, paralyzed the pristine Islamic spirit of 
liberal study and investigation. 

The European nations which had been led to the pursuit of know- 
ledge and science by the inspiring examples of the Muslims, achieved 
wonderful advancement in the intellectual as well as political fields just 
as the Muslims themselves did when they faithfully followed the teach- 
ings of the Quran for the cultivation of knowledge. But the Muslims 
later abandoned the study of natural sciences denouncing them as 
impious, being the knowledge of infidels, whereas the early Muslims 


acquired all ancient knowledge although it was the knowledge of a 


heathen race. The Quran urges the Muslims to assuage the miseries of 
mankind; but for want of scientific and technological knowledge to 
mitigate the evils of poverty, disease, squalor and low standard of living 
among the masses, the Muslims have, to that extent, failed to carry out 
the explicit injunction of the Quran. 

Muslims all over the world are now realizing the paramount need for 
scientific studies. Technological advance, no less than theoretical sci- 
ence, is invaluable for acquiring power over nature and, therefore, the 
present emphasis on it in every Muslim state is most welcome. [here is 
an ever-increasing desire in the Muslim world today to root out social 


and moral evils and to build a new society on sound Islamic mora! 


foundations. But the desire is yet far from realization and the process 0! 
moral regeneration is much slower than that of an intellectual revival. 
It is much more difficult to mould the character of a nation than to 
mould its thought. What is now needed most 1s Islamic ideology and 
the moulding of life in accordance with this ideology. All that is 
required is to bring its moral values home to every Muslim through 
universal education. Islamic ideology and Islamic practice are not the 
same. One is an affair of the intellect, the other is that of the will. An 
enlightened intellect is not necessarily a dedicated will. A wide gulf 
between belief and practice is seen today throughout the Muslim 
world. True revival of Islamic culture depends mainly upon the bridg- 
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ng of this gulf: the yawning gulf between the secular and religious 
ystems of education which led to an unfortunate clevage in Muslim 
ety. A modern Islamic university, laying a foundation of an eventu- 
Ily u i ied system of education, will bridge the gulf between the two 
systems of education and turn out well-educated young men endowed 
h Islamic character and, as such, will prove themselves worthy and 


useful citizens of the Islamic World. 
! ais “Y 
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Chapter Six 


Traditional Islamic Education — Its Aims 
and Purposes in the Present Day 


M. A. Zaki Badawi 


Muhammad Aboulkhir Zaki Badawi was born in Egypt in 1922. After maktab where 
he memorized the Quran, Zaki Badawi took the degrees of Al-Aliyah and Al-Alimiyah 
from Al-Azhar. He then took B.A. (Hons) in psychology and Ph:D. from the University 
of London. He then returned to Al-Azhar as a teacher. 

From Al-Azhar, Zaki Badawi went to teach at the Muslim College of Malaya, then 
joined the University of Singapore, and later the University of Malaya in Kuala 
Lumpur. Twelve years ago he moved to Nigeria. There, until recently, he was Protesso1 
of Islamic Studies at Abdullahi Bayero College, Ahmadu Bello University, Kano. A‘ 
present he is the Director of the Islamic Culture Centre, London. 


Muslim educators unanimously agree that the purpose of education !s 


not to cram the pupil’s minds with facts but to prepare them for a life of 


purity and sincerity. This total commitment to character-building 
based on the ideals of Islamic ethics is the highest goal of Islamic 
education.’ 


Muslim society naturally must aim at instilling the principles of 


Islam in the hearts and minds of its young to achieve through them the 
ideal of the faith, the continuity of the Ummah which the Holy Quran 
describes as ‘the best nation ever brought forth to men’.* The Umima/ 
was so described not for its superiority in knowledge or skill but 
for the fact that it enjoined virtue and forbade vice and believed in 
Allah.’ 

Some educational systems emphasize education for individual 
excellence. The interests and goals of society as a whole are secondary 
to those of the individual in such a system. The Sophists of ancient 
Greece formulated and defended this outlook. But there are those who 
take the opposite stand and subordinate the interests and goals of the 
individual to those of society. The clearest example of this attitude 1s 
that of Sparta. There, the sole-purpose of education was to submerge 
individual identity into the totality of the group. 

Islam effected a balance between the two tendencies. Individual 
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elle a Ras not sacrificed for the good of the group nor was the goal 

he Troup given second place to that of the individual. 
I rhis. balance runs through all aspects of Muslim education and 1s 
inifested most strikingly in the area of its aims and purposes. To 
trate this more forcefully we may use Max Weber’s analysis of the 
pes pole ec jucation. He enumerates three types. The first he calls 

‘ism ic education’ which is dominant ‘in periods in which religion 
che: 5 es its highest point’. It aims at awakening Religious intuition and 
nner readiness for transcendental experience’. The predominant 
in this case ‘ is not the transfer of specific content or skill but to stir 
rtair innate powers’. This type is perhaps exemplified by what the 
cal ‘tarbiyah’. Itis concerned primarily with the individual’s inner 
, Beno Oe Ws | 
The sec end and very different type 1s ‘education for culture’. It 1s 
d on ‘th he belief that certain contents perceived as classical have the 
ner qua! ifications of breeding a certain social type. It is not only the 
stanc e which i is valued but the style of life which unconsciously will 

ansle rred through the ideas presented. Not the content as such but 
‘or at ive educational power is being stressed. Good examples are 
| eat Monet the gentleman or of the Chinese mandarin who acquire 
rough the study of the classics a certain mental mood, style of 
If ugha id inner disposition and sentiment.’ The emphasis here is on 
dis stinction. 
The th rd type is ‘specialist education’. It ‘seeks to transfer a specie 
ledge or skill and is strictly correlated with the growth of diy 
‘lak Our | vhich makes the specialist indispensable in modern ir x 
al so cle ety.’ This type is exemplified by the training given in som 
e moc ert ectilar trade schools where the whole relationship is purl 
schz Price al and lacking the inner depth of charismatic education and 
or soncern n for the human personality characteristic of the cultural 
i ation f 
lam tenis the three types in its own system giving prominence to _ 
ler pu ‘ity to be manifested in social consciousness and idealistic — 
avon ir towards the mastery of any skill to which the person has 
ign ed Limself. 
: aditional Muslim education was not an activity separated from 
asp pects of society. It acted in harmony with all other activities 
ins! itutions to confirm them and to be reinforced by them. Not 
Ir prisi nely the mosque, the heart of all religious activities, was the 


x of the whole system. Neither the educator nor the student was 
WG 
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isolated from the rest of the community. They more often than not 
combined other functions with that of education, thus retaining their 
close contact with everyday life. There was always a close personal! 
relationship between the teacher and the student which ensured that 


moral and spiritual guidance was given alongside the teaching of 


various skills. 

Success was, of course, important, but failure did not turn the 
individual into a useless burden on society. Whatever he had learnt, 
and however little, would still be of value and his place within society 
would still be guaranteed. 

The level of achievement of the student in the traditional system was 
measured by the totality of the student as a person. His piety and mora! 
conduct was regarded as of equal, or indeed superior, importance to his 
attainment in other spheres. 

The core subject in traditional education was the Holy Quran. The 
study of the Quran was the preoccupation of the traditional school from 
the very moment that it came into being.° 

The education of the Muslim child began with the Holy Book which 
he learnt to read, recite and memorize. The Holy Quran is the final 
guide for the Muslim in matters of basic beliefs, forms of worship and 
rules of conduct. We are enjoined by Allah and His Prophet (peace be 
upon Him) to benefit from learning and teaching it.° From the study of 

the Quran, the student develops his knowledge of Islam and derives his 
moral ideal. 

The first stage in Islamic formal education was the maktab or kutad 
which has adhered to this curriculum up to the present ume.’ 
Throughout the Muslim world, regardless of religious doctrine, schoo! 
of law, racial composition or language, the curriculum is the same. 
An Indonesian, Nigerian, Pakistani or Saudi child learns the same 
things. 

The maktab was the equivalent of the primary school, the madrassah 
was the intermediate stage and the mosque was the apex of the system. 
It was, and still is, the university of Muslim education. The mos! 
famous of these mosque universities is Al Azhar of Cairo. 

Being very much a part of the community, the mosque universit) 
kept an open door for all comers to participate in the learning activities 
and in their general educational endeavour. Students attended and let 
on their own accord. They were not coerced but acted on their own 


inclination. 
Young children had, however, to be made to attend the maktab and a 
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ain d ne Brewot coercion and discipline was exercised to enhance their 
rot ee .* Al-Qabisi, who died in 403 a.u. (1012 a.p.), argued that 
1 m child should be sent to the maktab by his parents; but he 
10) ea that i it was the function of the state to enforce such atten- 
e.! Thi is stemmed from the general view of Muslim jurists as to the 
le of | ofthe political power in everyday life. A great many obligations 
oA to the conscience of the individual and the general concern of 
| re com munity without the interference of the state. Moral authority 
1as ¢ ali vay s been rated higher than legal power in the concept of Muslim 
al org “a anization. 
1e prc omotion of students did not take place through the mechani- 
cal exe xa nation system which is so familiar to us. 
The he t cach er assessed the student’s progress and determined the next 
ep to t > taken. The student himself, if able, assisted in this exercise. 
Each : stu dent, therefore, was free to attain his ultimate level in any of 
ne os eas of his interest without being held back because of difficulties 
poy or extraneous disciplines." 
ain aining in the mosque university was a combined activity in which 
th st tu lent and teacher took part. The student had to be persuaded , 
rather tk han instructed and the teacher had to argue his case rather than | 
ictate it. In this way, the personality and the intellectual ability of the 
ide a yas allowed to develop and grow. 
Unii e the modern system which operates like a factory witl 
odu duction line measuring its success by statistical tables, traditior 
| ae education measured its activity by the fact that it simula 
1 comn aunty as a whole to take an interest in the highenas issu 
indarr ental to its nature and survival. 
: eo se of his role in the community and in the field of educati 
her aie not simply as the guide to better knowledge but 
am ale to better conduct. Teaching was not simply a profess 
> sold put a role to be fully and completely performed. 
al Ee . it can be seen that the school reflected most faithfully 
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| The able and studious were allowed to move forward at their. owl 
ed 1 not restricted by a rigid curriculum nor herded in their age 
oups 3s. | n the same class pupils of different ages and different abilities 
sid e by side and took part in the exhilarating activities. The dull 
yenefited from the brilliant and the able understood and appreciated 
oth th edifficulties and the merits of the slow learner. But above all, the 
cho ol, , like the mosque, was classless. Students from all classes of 
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society sat together at the feet of the same scholar.’* Only by their 
contribution to the activities of the group were they distinguished. 

Early in Islam teaching was regarded as a religious duty and the 
teacher was therefore barred from accepting fees.’ When institutions 
of learning made their appearance the jurists found a way to legalize the 
payment of fees and also to specify the duties and rights of teacher and 
pupil.'4 Direct payment by the student to teacher, however, was 
restricted to the early stages of education (the maktab) and only where 
endowments were not available. At the level of the madrassah and 
mosque, teachers were often provided for by large endowments and 
gifts given by rulers and men of wealth. A scholar was therefore assured 
of a living wherever he went. It was indeed customary for the scholar to 
traverse the Islamic world from one end to the other without difficulty 
receiving maintenance on the way from various educational insu- 
tutions in recognition of some teaching given or received. It was not 
uncommon for the teacher to become a student in one and the same 
institution. For he following the instruction of the Prophet (peace be 
upon Him) sought knowledge throughout his life ‘from the cradle to the 
grave’. In this way he learnt by direct and recent experience how the 
learning process operated. 

Teaching was not a profession acquired by a mere certificate 
awarded by a government body, but something achieved by real ability 
and true vocation. To be sure, there were Ijazahs (licences) given to 
students on completion of their studies of a particular work authorizing 
them to teach it. The value of such a licence depended on the presuge o! 
the teacher who issued it. The Ijazah, however, was not the final 
qualification; the teacher had to prove himself a worthy leader of his 
pupils. 

The curriculum of the maktab as stated earlier centred around the 
Quran and the child was taught to read it and learn it by heart. He also 
learnt to read, write and calculate and in some areas of the Muslim 
world was taught Arabic language and literature so as to enhance his 
appreciation of the Holy Quran and the Tradition of the Prophet.'’ A 
great deal of the learning had to be by rota involving drills and 
repetition, sometimes at the expense of understanding. Once the Holy 
Book and a fair number of Hadiths had been mastered the student was 
involved in courses of exegesis and scholarly elaboration of the I radi- 
tion. 

Such activity encompassed the whole field of Islamic knowledge. 
For around these two sources, the Holy Quran and Tradition, 
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olves ev er thing else, whether law, theology, mysticism or rituals. 
1¢ iscussir g any problem of life or faith the student and the teacher 
lust rest their arguments finally on the divine source, the Holy 
Uldll. — ee 
6) her disciplines not bearing directly on Islamic studies were not 
slected o r excluded from the system. Medicine and science and other 
inical cnowledge were learnt through apprenticeship. The student 
laving been through the maktab and having already acquired basic 
eli ious knowledge was able to satisfy his interest in the healing 
rofession or in any other skill by joining with a master to teach and 
yul Jehim. The objective here was not divorced from the main ob) ective 
ociety, namely the Islamic ethical principles and values. In the 
les of Muslim medical men and engineers and mathematicians and 
iilosophers, the final aim remained decidedly religious. For every 
action and every endeavour had to be justified in religious terms. !°® 
Phus, the professional standards of excellence and the ethical stan- 
ds of professional conduct were reinforced and safeguarded by 
sligious ethics and values. 
Po summarize, I would like to make the following comparisons 
e ween the traditional system and the modern: 
Traditional education was an integral part of its own society. The 
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ucatio n institutions were natural developments springing from the 

ocie y, responding to its needs and responsive to its demands. Ther 
was nO iniversal compulsory educational system, no imposition fro 
0) ye. In contrast, modern education is expressed in a school create 
: Zoverr ment to which students in many countries are compelled té 
€ nd. / \ $ most modern schools in Muslim countries are transplante¢ 
€ tern institutions, they reflect neither the aspirations nor the neces 
elt needs of the society. They do not for the most part integrate in 

1¢ community nor help their products to do so. Not surprisingly, in 


nany countries such schools insist on taking the children away fron 
yarents and boarding them in hostels with the result of making the 


ystem more emphatically artificial and foreign. 
he Muslim educational institutions place moral and religious 
lining highest on their programme for education per se in Islam is 
I gious education. In contrast, many modern educational systems in ~ 
any Muslim countries have adopted a secular outlook neglecting in 
1€ process that most important aspect of education. Consequently the 
I oducts of this system are alienated from the tradition of their com- 
unity without having anything in its place. They are left prey to any 
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new ideas, however untested, illogical or invalid. Without roots in ther 
own tradition, they have nothing with which to measure or evaluat 
these ideas. 

8 Traditional Islamic education was characterized by its lack o! 
rigidity regarding attendance or age grouping. It was possible for a 
person, regardless of age, to join any class of his choosing and to move 
on toa higher class once he felt able to cope. As the teaching took plac 
throughout the day from early morning till late into the evening, it was 
possible for the old to combine education with other responsibilities 
such as work or family duties. The modern system by its naturc 
precludes such a practice. Admittedly there are evening classes in some 
institutions in many countries where those who missed education when 
young can attainitin adulthood. But this is vastly different from the old 
system in that it is offered in special institutions rather than in the 
ordinary school. 

4. In the Islamic tradition there was no general examination. | hic 
student grew into the level of education to which he aspired and his 
growth was closely watched and evaluated by the teacher. Modern 
education, though it never tires of deploring the examination system. 
has failed to find a satisfactory alternative. It is true that conunuous 
assessment has become fashionable in many modern institutions but 1! 
has not completely supplanted the old hit-and-miss examination exer- 
cise, nor has it fully achieved the fairness and the thorough insight o! 
the traditional system. 

5. Traditional higher Islamic education accorded the student a grea\ 
deal of freedom to choose his own area of interest and to develop his 
knowledge in that particular area without hindrance. There was no 
final comprehensive programme for a degree to be attained. Modern 
education is nothing if not planned minutely and carefully. Such plans 
might not reflect the reasonable inclination of the student but be an 
expression of certain prejudices on the part of the planners. An instanc« 
of this prejudice is demonstrated by the recently abandoned practice 0! 
some British universities in regarding Latin as a prerequisite for read- 
ing any university subject whether art, science or technology. Latin was 
regarded as an essential equipment for the educated gentleman anc 
some even believed it improved the mind. 

6. The Muslim educational institutions mirrored the humanity and 
simplicity of their society. By contrast, the modern school system 
reflects in some respects Western industrial society. [he students arc 
almost treated as if they were objects on a production line. [hey 
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¢ sent numbers in statistical tables, not persons pursuing the most 


ta, 


e of human endeavours. 

Islamic educational system was based on the deep personal re- 
) ship be ween the teacher and the taught. The teacher is the source 
Ir ual z swellas professional guidance. Modern educational system 1s 
cally ir npersonal and the function of the teacher is more professional 
moral or ethical. Indeed, many a modern teacher considers his 
e ional function to be totally separate from any moral, religious or 
sal value. He is a teacher of skills not conduct. 


is m educational institutions were the custodians of the values 


> SO ety and the guardians of its heritage. They preserved and 


ded the culture of the community and where adjustments and 


ige were needed the institutions reflected this need without hurry 
ain. The modern school, being an artificial instrument, can lend 
: and i s often used to change society, sometimes radically and 
ifully. As an institution working virtually in spiritual and cultural 
10n it can act with little concern for the society in which 1t 
ons. We are all familiar no doubt with the missionary schools in 
ount es and with the pernicious influence of the so-called secular 
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juestion that we must now face is whether the modern edu- 
nal system can be inspired by the aims and purposes of Muslim 
jon, or to put it another way, can the aims and purposes of 
im education have any value in a modern society? To answer this 
on we must realize that certain aspects of Muslim education have — 
dern age to be abandoned. First, the Muslim states m 1sI 
entionist policy. They can no longer stand aside Ié 


sconomic development using education as the main instru 
sparing the next generation to the projected social organizatlo 
: gnomic transformation. Whether we like these aspects that are 
grogress or not, Muslim societies everywhere are invariably 
ig towards industrialization and scientific education on a large 
Indeed, those of them that are lucky enough to have surplus 
are buying more technology than their societies are ready to 
by Some might argue that Muslims are going the wrong way. But 
alternative is there except a return to the pre-scientific age in all 
plicity and the active rejection of modern science and tech- 
? This might have been pleasant if it were possible. Unfortu- 
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nately, no society can escape the influence of modernity. You either 
master it or perish by it.!? Colonialism in its military sense might have 
receded but in its political and more obviously economic aspects 1t is 
still very much with us. The former colonial powers are still the buyers 


of our raw materials and the suppliers of our manufactured goods. We 


still pay very heavily for the products of their technology. These pro- 
ducts have become the essential tools of our social organization and 
political administration. 

But modernity without moral guidance, religious ethics and the 
belief in Allah and the destiny of man can bring more unhappiness and 
cause more disorder and misery. We must bring religion to control the 


motives of the men of science and guide their conduct in the pursuit of 


knowledge. This need not hamper scientific advance, on the contrary 1t 
should advance it. Let me in this respect quote the words of a scientist: 
‘Science prospers exactly in proportion as it is religious. . . . The great 
deeds of philosophers have been less the fruit of their intellect than of 
the direction of that intellect by an eminently religious tone of mind. 
Truth has yielded herself rather to their patience, their love, their 
single-heartedness and their self-denial, than to their logical acumen.’ 
The author of this statement is Professor Huxley, the famous Darwin- 
ist, and is quoted with approval by yet another Darwinist, Herbert 
Spencer.'® 
Science must be self-disciplined. We do not and must not seek to 

impose from the outside any limit to the activities of scientists or to put 

constraints on their thoughts since our religion has always emphasized 

the duty of man to acquire knowledge of the universe and to improve his 
ability to gain greater benefits from his environment. One need not cite 

the many verses of the Quran bearing on the subject nor the words 

of the Prophet (peace be upon him) to the same effect. Our religion, 

therefore, is not against science but it is against the misuse of science 
and the misapplication of technology. 

Science, it is alleged, can be neutral whereas technology must 
respond to its environment. It is my contention that science also bears 
the stamp of its social and intellectual milieu.” A society guided by 
ethical values and the great tradition of Islam can produce a science 
which is more satisfying to the totality of man. It can produce a 
technology that is less destructive of man’s environment, less motivated 
by a desire for material benefit and more concerned with the needs and 
aspirations of a divinely guided community. It is therefore possible, 
and indeed in the present circumstances imperative, that we should 
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ideavour to establish an educational system based on Islam yet 
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ful a din the context of Islam it has no grounds. There is, however, 
ertain degree of suspicion in Muslim circles as to the impact 0 
sm science on Islam. This suspicion is well founded. Wester 
nc pi t must be remembered, has, for historical reasons, develope¢ 
an atmosphere of hostility towards religion and has in the proce 3S 
juired ‘a negative attitude towards all non-empirical aspects of belief. 
e basic assumptions of western science are in reality a greatel ¢ 
aT ace 0 Islamic culture than any hostile work by orientalists. — 
| odern education is by definition that type of education inspired § 
Nest. It was imposed on our nations sometimes by force of é 
| son etimes by enterprising rulers who sought a way of standing uf 
1€ V est by utilizing the very skills of the West. Generally, the old 
cational system was retained alongside the new and our people had 
ndure the divisive, wasteful and illogical system of dual education. 
jen it was decided to come to terms with western education and 
po ‘ate it into our system, Western scientific and technological 
ywledge was accepted fully and almost blindly by us. It has been 
hi sient to describe a work or a theory as scientific to stifle our critical 
culties. Western scientists are looked upon with veneration remi- 
of that conferred by our forefathers on the great founders of the 
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schools of law. By contrast, the contribution of Western philosophers, ion and religious education in Muslim countries. The religious 
jlar is restricted for the most part to the study of his religious 


historians and more especially orientalists has of recent times been lar 1s 
Scipline without reference in any meaningful terms to modern disci- 


critically examined. Indeed, in Muslim educated circles you need only 
describe a new opinion as emanating from an orientalist source to have ines and specially to modern science. On the other hand, our scientists 
it totally condemned. The orientalists and their like are no longer a Jeprived of any meaningful appreciation of our religion and its 


threat to us. Their open attack can be perceived, examined and coun- iciples. To be sure, religious lessons have been available in some of 
tered. But the onslaught of science upon our basic belief and values is "secular or Western-type schools, but they have been superticial, 
indirect and therefore too obscure for the ordinary person or even for dequate and completely out of place. On the other hand, some 
the ordinary person or even for the educated to measure and to rebut. entific training has existed in some of our religious institu tions. But 
Western science assumes the rejection of metaphysics and the meaning- Vit has been equally superficial, inadequate and completely out of 
lessness of values. In short, it relegates religion to the corner of irration- 


be) This is not the answer, for it presents not a harmonious relation- 
ality and looks upon it with benevolent contempt. Yet science itself 1s 
based in the final analysis on irrational assumptions and the fact of its 


between the two types of knowledge but a mere contiguity. We 
st bri ig about the Muslim scholar who assimilates science with his 
successes should not blind us to this reality.”° ligious training. Equally, we must produce scientists who absorb 
Our own scientists must involve themselves in the thorough re- gion with scientific education. The question of assimilation is basic 
examination of science in terms of our culture so as to have it fully 
assimilated within Islam. Only then will the aims and purposes of 
ety. 


any programme to find a solution to this problem facing us. 
ssimilation is manifested by the total harmony between the various 
Muslim education become meaningful in a modern system of edu- 
cation. yr 


scts of knowledge and between knowledge and behaviour. Our 
feeds harmony between knowledge and belief, between science 
It has been observed that despite the long connection between the eligion. In the absence of this harmony our scientists may con- | 
Muslim world and the West in the area of scientific studies, the Mus- 
lims have so far produced experts but not scientists, technicians but not 
inventors. This strange and disheartening phenomenon can be 
explained by the fact that the contradiction between the basis of 
Western science and the principles of our culture raises a serious 
i conflict which draws our scientists away from full assimilation and 
ft oe participation. 
f The task of re-examining the basic assumptions of science cannot [all 
exclusively on the shoulders of the scientists. The scholars of Islam 
| vy must surely carry part of the burden. They must acquaint themselves 
aay fully with the principles of science and the methods of research em- 
; hme ployed by scientists. Only then will they be able to look into science in 
1s; terms of our faith and to give an impetus to scientific knowledge anc 
scientific advance in accordance with the dictates and the spirit of our 
religion. The task I am setting here for our scientists to converge on 
religion and our religious scholars to converge upon science Is not easy. 
Nor is it a once-and-for-all exercise. It will be a continuous task for 
which a group of scholars in each generation will have to devote their 


lives. 
We are all familiar with the barrier erected between scientific edu- 


jue to contribute far less than their intellectual gifts warrant. [he 
nedy lies in having knowledgeable piety and pious knowledge. Re- 
ion a ic Science must converge and merge within the mind of one and 
4 same individual and within the spirit of the whole community. Itis, 
ever, imperative at this point to caution against the practice of 
he of our scholars who exert a great deal of effort trying to find a 
fespondence between certain facets of science and certain texts from 
= Holy Quran or the Prophetic Tradition. While one must appreci- 
> thei: r motives and applaud their intention, one is regretfully compel- 
1 op onounce their efforts as pointless, even harmful. To clarify this 
nt, let me cite one example. Last year an eminent physician pub- 
ed a book on the medical significance of prayer (salat). He attri- 
ite d certain hygienic and curative functions to the body movements 
ich comprise salat and found himself constrained to make a com- 
son with yoga. It was not difficult for him to show that salat was 
erior to yoga. He expressed it thus: ‘Praying exercises are suCCeSSIVE 
aceful movements which represent entire submission to God. [hey 
snot mere numbers of physical exercise.’*' Indeed, they are not. We 
@not do them for our health but for the worship of our Creator. We 


ollow not the requirements of our body but the dictates of our faith. 
( 
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Assertions of this kind bring rationalism into an area where human 
reason should not tread. Our scholars must draw the line between faith 
and reason, between science and religion. They must learn not to use 
the tools of the one to research the other. We do not use the ear in the act 
of seeing nor the eye in the act of hearing. We should equally refrain 
from employing reason where only revelation must be relied upon. In 
this respect there is no hostility between revelation and reason any 
more than there is between the eye and the ear. This demarcation line 
must express an organic relationship between religion and science at 
the level of the individual and also in terms of the society as a whole. 

Clearly, there is tension between the two aspects but this tension is a 

healthy one for it is a tension that is motivated not by opposition but by 

co-operation. There is no intention on the part of science to rebel 

against religion, nor on the part of religion to oppress science. Ihe aim 

is to define the terms and the areas so that science can function under 

the aegis of religion. To function as an integral part of the whole act of 

worship. For in Islam, one of the highest acts of worship is the pursuit of 

knowledge. 

I have so far defined the problem as one between science and 
religion. I am well aware that science does not comprise the whole of 
modern education. There is the vast area of the humanities which must 

an be considered by itself. As mentioned earlier, Muslim scholarship was 

4 more conscious of the onslaught of western ideas in fields such as 
philosophy, history and religion. Such ideas have been critically 
examined and where necessary refuted. However, there is an importati! 
point which we must bear in mind, namely that the humanities in the 
West have succumbed to science. Scientism has become a vogue no! 
only in the study of language but even of literature! 

Once we are able to come to terms with science and bring it up to the 
level of our faith there will be harmony within our society and harmony 
within our educational system and the place of religious education wi! 
have become fully and firmly established within our educational sys- 
tem. We will then be able to heal a world torn by declining standards of 
faith and value. We can then lead the world to a more harmonious 
existence when man’s power to control his environment is not taken as 
a rebellion against his Creator and where his religious belief 1s no! 
regarded as a manifestation of a retarded culture. 

But the question is how to bring this happy state about. Io begin 
with, our schools and universities must endeavour to instil the basic 
principles of our faith into the hearts of their students. The teaching 
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resis n Mhould be given back its true function in moral guidance 
ngsic de the task of training. The teacher must stand as an example to 
students im his observance of the law and his adherence to good 
1avic ou . This i is not a plea for a rigid or blind conformity. We 
ie possibility even the necessity of change, but such adjust- 
ist be within the framework of Islam. ‘What is nae (permis- 
clear and what is Aaram ( prohibited) is clear.’ 
ist, however, guard against the misuse of i to hamper 
nov tive spirit of man or to allow its advocates to brandish it as a 
pon ) stifle any new idea or to cripple scientific enquiry. It is 
1g igh et r the society to be deeply religious and for the scientist to be so 
ed » ensure that he would not step out of line or to misuse science 
impinge on the province of religion. We must also realize that 
ous s knowledge while having the prime place in our educational 
mM. ny sientific education has to be given its proper place and time. 
not expect the student involved in learning medicine or 
gir ‘oil ng or geography or whatever to devote as much time and 
0 the deepening of his religious knowledge as those involved in 
or r other of the specific fields of Islamic studies. The growth of 
n knowledge necessitates specialization. We must also seek to 
noni: re religious education with the various disciplines in which the 
ents might be interested. It is true that the principles of Islam and 
‘moral values are immutable but individuals with different 
sr ind, different interests and different outlooks may view them 
f tly and it is the task of the educator to impart his knowledge1 
fiat ace with the need of the student. 
A ong: side organized institutions, we should return to the old Islz 
st tutions : the open school for all ages at all levels and needs. 
em Lust endeavour to inject the new institutions with the old fervour 
1) th is Way we may very well teach those who are now teaching 
no ogy that though we may be their student in this area of humar 
deavc pyr we could with justice be their teachers in matters ethical and” 
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Education in an Islamic setting in our age has three dimensions. Ihe 


first concerns the content of education which consists primarily of 


ideas, although it also includes work and experimentation. The second 
concerns the method of education and involves preparation of text 
books, training of teachers, and building of habits and character on the 
part of the students. Methods of research in various disciplines may 
also be mentioned in this context. The third dimension of education 1s 
its organization and management. It involves the division of education 
into lower, middle and higher education and into disciplines and 
subjects. Instruction in traditional disciplines, such as the study of the 
Quran, Hadith, and Figh, and the education of women and children 
may be placed in this category. 

In this paper we will restrict ourselves to the content of education. 
particularly the aspect of the content which concerns ideas that const- 
tute particular sciences and disciplines, and ideas that inform the 
general perspective which shapes the development of particular sci- 
ences. 

From the point of view of ideas, education at the lower level in an 
Islamic setting is not a problem. For the ideas that are to be imparted to 
students at this level may be partly derived from our own traditiona! 
resources, and partly taken over from modern text books with little or 
no modification. The preparation of text books, or the training o! 
teachers for this level are not difficult jobs. They only need faith and 
determination, and can be carried out at any time. 

But at the middle level of education where a student is initiated into 
various disciplines, the Muslim educationist encounters a real problem 
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comes °s even more serious at the higher level of education. He 
orobl lem regarding the concepts and theories of particular 
3 aS W ell as the general perspective in which they are worked 
ourse, ‘the nature and gravity of the problem vary according to 
ipline concerned _ With natural sciences, for instance, the prob- 
is not: so uch of particular ideas, as of the general view of Nature 
1¢ isi c of the science concerned. In the case of the social sciences, 
‘obler mis snot confined only to questions of the general perspective 
nan and society, but also concerns many of the concepts and 
ies of t hese disciplines as they have more or less a direct bearing on 
g ious ideas and ideals of Islam. In philosophical disciplines, 
famine knowledge and truth, values and ideals, the conception 
and the world, the nature of man and his destiny, i.e. questions 
ral il perspective, the Muslim educationist faces a problem of 
nitude. He cannot reject part of the modern perspective and J 
another He can select a few ideas, but that would not form a 
ye and he must have his own perspective. He must have it 
out and formulated in such a manner that it can be used in 
ng the literature of various disciplines, before he can write a 
BLE te» t book for his students. 
g the last hundred years various efforts in the field of education 
Te en made in different parts of the Islamic world, and they have 
reat service. But so far as the reorientation of education alon 
lin es 51S concerned they have only limited success. In tradition 
a st e highest point of achievement is an addition to the cu 
iu ia of s some European languages and a few modern subjects to gi 
< to the teaching of the old subjects. But there has been ni 
nizat tion of perspective. As a result what we have is a discordan 
pe 10 osit on of modern and traditional ideas. On the other hand, im 
ed - schools and colleges, the effort in Islamic orientation of 
tion does not go beyond the primary level. What we teach in our 
utions at the middle or higher levels is not at all different from 
feet in Western institutions. 
son is neither the lack of determination, nor the paucity of 
our¢ ces.” Phe reason is the absence of a perspective, which could guide 
cationist as well as the scholar and the researcher. Whatis more 
lorz abl is that many of us are not even conscious of the importance 
erspective; and the proof of this lack of consciousness 1s that we 
cit A iat a concerted effort to work out our own perspective. We do 
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or preparation of text books and training of teachers for middle and 
higher education is idle before we have a transformation of the perspec- 
tive. 

It is untrue to say we do not have any perspective. We do, but at the 
level of faith. We do not have it translated in terms of general theory or 
philosophy which may help us review ideas of modern sciences, and 
which may guide intellectual pursuits and inspire research. Some may 


Islamic movements in various countries have brought out during the 
last fifty years. Remarkable though this literature is in many respects, it 
is mostly concerned with issues in the practical aspects of social, 
political and economic fields. Contemporary Islamic thought has so far 
shown little interest in the issues of general perspective. 

One might think that this is an incidental phenomenon but it is not 
an accident; it has deeper roots in Islamic history and tradition. After 
the Western domination of the Islamic world in the nineteenth century, 
Muslim thinking turned away from the outside world and centered on 
its own problems. As there was no problem of perspective among the 
Muslims, naturally Islamic thought did not become involved with it. It 
was diverted to practical problems in society and politics. At the same 
time, thought in the West was passing through a period of disillusion- 
ment with theology and was looking for the essence of religion in moral 
and social concerns. This trend in Western thought influenced Islamic 
thinking even further away from the philosophical questions of the 
perspective. This tendency was welcomed by many sections of Muslim 
scholars who had always looked on philosophy and theology with 
suspicion and contempt. 

There is another reason why Islamic thought in recent years has 
been confined largely to social fields. It has been a common belict 
| among Muslim intellectual leaders that the distinction of Islam as a 
| religion lies in its concern with society. Islam is essenually a Sharia. 
| They have been working on the assumption that if the social concern of 
Islam embodied in the Sharia is sufficiently elaborated in modern 
idiom, the world at large will be convinced of the truth of Islam, and the 
Ummah will regain confidence in its own future. Muslims will then be 
urged to struggle for the Islamic transformation of society and for the 
restoration of Islam’s power and glory. This is a common premise of the 
strategy adopted by the present movements in Islam working for an 
Islamic revolution. But their experience in the past few years have led 
many people in these movements to the realization that their under- 
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turn for a perspective to that literature which the intellectual leaders of 


eat) ‘W 
ding of thi problems of the community, particularly the working of 
ind of the Western educated ruling class, has been rather super- 
[he perspective in which this class looks at things is different 
ne Isle mic perspective which has not been presented to them in 
nizable terms. There is a big perspective gap between the ruling 
und the Islamic revolutionists. Some in the Islamic movements 
also cc ne to ask whether the socio-political approach to Islam in 
mporary Islamic literature is sound. [hey wonder if the stress 


d not be now placed on the basic questions of the Islamic perspec- 


$ of history. There are, of course, various interpretations of the 
ical process. Some Westerners believe that it is dialectical, some 
is € olutionary, and others have offered their own different 
a ion s. But all of them agree on the human origin and the 
‘icity of all forms of ideas and institutions. 
gion, hey believe, is a human creation. If there is reality outside 
cal process, as the religious believe, it works in and through 
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/God or the Divine is immanent in the world. He inspires rathe 
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ay vals. Beliefs are human responses and aspirations, and what 
: sacr ed literature Is a record of all kinds of fallible humé 
ret pe ns and experiences sanctified through ritual over a peri¢ 
tory. There is nothing absolute in history, everything is relatiy 
subject to change and transformation. 
{ islim reader of Western writing on Islam often comes across 4 
$ application of the historical method and dismisses it by 
iting it to the religious bias of its author. It is, of course, true that 
h earlier works on Islam were produced under a strong 
ous bias, but many of the recent works are largely inspired by the 
cal view of knowledge we are talking of. The same view is also 
ed on a far greater scale to the study of Christianity and there was 
= when it was supported by the critics of Christianity. Now, it is 
1 by a growing number of faithful scholars and theologians. As a 
: ve have a vast literature on the history of different books of the 
an 1 New Testaments, on the life of Christ, on the development of 
jan éliefs, rituals and worship, values and institutions. The 
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method has also been applied to the study of Judaism, and various 
other religions, primitive, classical or modern. 

Most of the modern literature of Islam by Muslim authors 1s com- 
pletely unaware of the historical approach. If it ever goes beyond the 
boundaries of society and touches the issues of the general perspective 
the views that it chooses to criticize are the old-fashioned materialism. 
dilectical historicism, and biological evolution. None of these theories 1s 
essential to the historical approach, which is primarily a method, 
although it has some important philosophical presuppositions. And 11 
is on the account of these presuppositions that the need for the Islamic 
perspective becomes urgent. 

The first problem in the development of an Islamic perspective 
is the problem of revelation. Contemporary Jewish and Christian 
theologians understand revelation in the sense of inspiration or the 
extraordinary quickening of the human spirit, with the clear impli- 

cation that the content of revelation is essentially human and fallible. 
They are forced to take this line and interpret the word of God in the 
Bible in this light because of the modern criticism on the Bible. A 
Muslim’s belief regarding the word of God in the Quran, on the other 
hand, is that it is a speech articulated by God himself, revealed to the 
Prophet through an infallible way and preserved in the form that we 
have it now without the admixture of any element contributed by the 
Prophet or any other human being. It is in other words meta-historical. 

Jewish and Christian writers treat the word of God in the Quran as 
they treat the word of God in the Bible. They argue their case from two 
sides. They study the content of the Quran in its historical backgrou nd, 
and try to show to their satisfaction that almost all the important 
Quranic ideas are taken from Christian and Jewish sources, and that 
the rest are derived from pre-Islamic Arabian society. They also arguc 
from the history of the text of the Quran, as they have constructed i 
Literature on the former aspect is quite considerable, on the latter 
comparatively meagre. | 

Muslim scholars have looked down on this literature with contemp! 
and refused to take note of it, although it determines the attitude of a 
great number of men and women in the world and exercises quite a 
considerable influence on our own educated people. I believe it is high 
time that Muslims gave up the attitude of ignoring this literature and 
proceed to subject it to a thorough criticism. Criticism, however, 
should not be the goal. Rather it should produce a positive account of 
the history of the Quran text, taking into consideration all the relevant 
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re search into the origin and development of the Arabic lan- 
nd script 

ir s shou d also make thorough studies on various aspects of the 
There are verses in the Quran which refer to natural 
: ena, a ad there are statements on historical events and per- 
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, There are also remarks on the books of the Jews and Christ- 


‘Torah, the Psalms and the Gospel — and comments on their 
and practices. On all these subjects there are numerous obser- 
in commentaries on the Quran and there are also independent 


However, we need fresh efforts on these subjects that take into 
{ modern historical method as well as the critical literature on 
tan and the Bible. Our old literature on the i‘jaz of the Quran 
divine authorship is outmoded. We have to produce a new 
ire on the Quranic ‘jaz. 

second subject that should be taken up with utmost seriousness 
sarch on Islamic values and a comprehensive statement of the 
alue system. There is no work on the subject in any Islamic 
ge. There are only a few elementary works on the ethics of the 
; the other aspects of the system are almost untouched. Tradi- 
li eral ure on Islamic jurisprudence is concerned with the method 
i ig out the right hukm (rule) for a new act or event. With the _ 
€ eXcey ion of Abu Ishaq al-Shatabi (d. 790/1388) in Spain an 
Allah (d. 1176/1762) in India none of the jurisprudents ha 
up an i avestigation into the ends (magasid) of the Sharia and 
fof the magasid with ahkam (rules and regulations), or to use the 
| logy of ethics, the relation of the good and the right. Wali 
$ work is of a general philosophical nature, whereas Shatabr 
S more factual and analytc. But both studies are far fro 
1g Our requirements. 
at we need is a comprehensive formulation of the stem structure” 
mic values and its dynamics. We have to know how far various 
jes have been actually fixed by the Quran and the Sunnah, and 
ar they have been left to individuals and societies in various 
1s anc circumstances to define themselves. What is the relation 
en ends and priorities on the one hand, and changes in tech- 
sy, industry and population, on the other? We need to know what 
lute and what is relative in the Islamic values. 
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en ‘works on Islamic society, policy and economy touch on one or 

tk era spect of Islamic values. They are helpful so far as they go. 

in order to have a comprehensive view of the system, one has to 
ie, 
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investigate the structure and the dynamics of the Sharia as a whole. 
This is necessary not just for a theoretical understanding of the Islamic 
values, but also to carry further the work on various aspects of Islamic 
Society. It is my feeling that the work on Islamic society based upon the 
jurisprudential principles laid down centuries ago has reached Its 
zenith. A further breakthrough in the work needs a fresh enquiry into 
the structure of the Sharia and the system of Islamic values. 

Another dimension of the work on Islamic values is philosophical. 
The system has to be viewed in the context of Islamic views on the 
questions of reality, truth, and the nature of man and his destiny. 
Without this, the Sharia as a whole or a part of it cannot be fully 
justified. 

The work on Islamic values is also important from the point of view 
of establishing the rationality of fundamental Islamic beliefs in God 
and the hereafter. For beliefs in metaphysical truths are to an extent 
value statements, consequently they are to be justified to that extent in 
terms of value. 

The third problem that I want to mention here concerns the Islamic 
view of the history of religion. The Quran is interested in the subject in 
order to show how God has been working in guiding the destinies of the 
wn to the Arabs, and how God acted, and would act, to 
which people have made or would make to God's 
What role various statements of this type have 
Prophetic mission in Arabia can hardly be 
the success of the efforts for Islamic revival 
d to a considerable extent by the formu- 
he history of religion by taking 
wn regarding the relig- 


peoples kno 
various responses 
message and its bearers. 
played in the success of the 
over emphasized. Similarly 
in our age will be determine 
lation of the Quranic perspective on t 
into consideration all that has been made kno 
ions the Quran mentions and those that it does not. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out the differences between 
an Islamic view of history in general and of the history of religion in 
particular. The Quran is directly concerned with the latter only. But 
this does not mean that we cannot have or should not have an Islamic 
view of history. This is one of the important tasks which scholars should 
take up. But here I am particularly underlining the work on the histor) 
of religion, or the study of the Divine scheme for the guidance of 


humanity. | 
There are a number of problems bes! 


which are equally important for the development o 
spective. These concern the nature and the destiny of man, the concep! 


des those I have mentioned, 
f the Islamic per- 
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x a nd 1 e place of reason and religious experience vis-a-vis 
ionint ‘ e formation of a perspective. If I have chosen these three 
ms or three areas of research for specific mention that is because 
1ot sufficient realization of their importance and urgency. 
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The Glorious Quran is the 
Foundation of Islamic Education 


Prince Muhammad al-Faisal al-Saud 


Prince Muhammad al-Faisal al-Saud, son of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia was educated 
at Minlo University, California. He worked in various capacities in the government ol 
Saudi Arabia such as the Governor of the Water Desalination Corporation, Jeddah, 


Director of the Water Desalination Bureau, Expert on Economics at the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency and Undersecretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and Water. As 
Founder President of the International Federation of Muslim and Arabic Schools he is 


doing a great service to Islam by trying to help with the spread of teaching in 
non-Arabic speaking countries. 


Islamic education has its own peculiar character, which distinguishes 1t 
very clearly from all other types of educational theory or practice. | his 
distinguishing feature is due to the ambient presence and influence of 
the Quran on Islamic education. The Quran is, by the consensus of 
Muslim opinion, in the past and the present, the immutable source 0! 
the fundamental tenets of Islam, ofits principles, ethics and culture. It 
is also the perennial foundation for Islamic systems of legislation and of 
social and economic organization. It is last but not least, the basis of 
both moral and general education. 

This Quranic way has the distinction of connecting all disciplines o! 
the mind with the higher principles of the Islamic creed, morals, social 
and economic policy as well as with legal practice. The system of 
Islamic education is based upon the notion that every discipline and 
branch of knowledge, which is of benefit to society and necessary for !t, 
should be given due attention by the Muslim community or Ummah as a 
whole in order to educate all or some of its members 1n those disciplines. 

Policy of course, depends on the variable needs of society in different 
times and places. But the presence of highly specialized and deep!) 
learned savants to undertake the task of widening and deepening the 
scope of knowledge, is a fardu kifayah upon all Muslims. This means that 

all Muslims are in error, or sinful, if they do not designate a few from 
among themselves recruiting for the study of religion and making 
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ly cc nversant with the teachings of Islam. To be truly 


Figh e. general doctrines and the jurisprudence of Islam is 
0 mini ter to the spiritual but also to the social and wordly 
he community. But this obligation applies to all disciplines of 
egitimate and indispensable knowledge. This means that 
this knowledge be of the revelation itself or of any other 
| and purely human knowledge it is obligatory upon some 
and therefore upon the community as a whole. 
he dawn of Islam until this day, many successive generations 
n nurtured and taught under the aegis of the Quran. From his 
ars the Muslim child begins his education by knowing how to 
n to understand and to commit to memory the holy text. All 
f: ets of the curricula of that Islamic education are based 
sowledgment of the Quran as the core, pivot and gateway 
also recognized as the backbone of all disciplines. This 
way of education has ‘ndeed maintained intact the particu- 
amic De] onality of the Ummah and preserved its basic unity of 
ight and culture. As long as the Quran remains the undisputed 
n utable pivot of education there is an assured guarantee that 
slim Ummah will keep its integrity and authentic character. 
yasic C tural unity is a boon from Allah to Muslims. It is é 
gz, the fount of which is this Holy Book. It says: ‘If men and Jin 
together to produce the like of this Quran, they would neve 
ce its like, not though they backed one another.’ 
Bc ok is the word of Allah. He has revealed it to the Seal of His 
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id and pledged, so to speak, to keep it intact so that it should 
he lighthouse of perennial and continuous Divine guidance for 
successive generations after the Prophet. After the Prophet’s 
ny new revelation which had been the way of knowing the 
from Heaven would never come again, but the Book that had’ 
uchsafed to Muhammad Sallallahu alathi wassalam was pre | 
) kee the stream of revelation alive for all time. 


L 0! We, even We, reveal the reminder, and Lo! We verily are its 

yuardian. 

| And | hus have We inspired in thee (Muhammad) a spirit of Our 
sommand. Thou knewest not what scripture was, nor what was 

th. But We have made ita light whereby We guide whom We 
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(3) And lo! itis a revelation of the Lord of the Worlds, which the true 
spirit hath brought down upon thy heart, that thou mayest be of 


the warners, in plain Arabic speech. 


Allah had so willed to honour the tongue of the Arabs by making it the 


linguistic vehicle for the Holy Book. Thus Allah bestowed upon Arabic 


the gift of everlasting life to suit the Book, which it had been elected to 
contain. Allah ordained that Muslims have the Quran committed to 
memory, recite it and learn its contents. 

This comprehension of the Quran cannot be open to people without 
their being fully conversant with the language in which it has been 
revealed. Thus it has also become necessary to keep the Arabic lan- 
guage in its original form — in that diction which is of the Quran. 
Without knowing this conserved Arabic idiom within the Quran, it Is 
well nigh impossible to comprehend the Quran of which every expres- 
sion is originally linked to what we call classical Arabic. 

Since the Muslim community was first illuminated with the right 
guidance, which is Islam, it has continued to preserve the Quran and 
keep its language intact in its original form and diction. [he results of 
this fidelity to origins was that the Quran continued to conserve for the 
Muslim community its authentic character and consequently its per- 
vasive unity of thought and culture, wherein resides its very uniqueness 
and hence the source of its power. 

This unity of thought which had been established by the Quran, 
always meant, and continues to mean, the capacity for unity, solidarity 
and co-operation within the fields of knowledge, thought, culture and 
education. 

By this the Muslim community has always transcended the tram- 
mels of race, nationality, nationalism and regional considerations. On 
the contrary, the Muslim community remains the living example of truc 
human unity which is that built on a creed. Humanity is one because its 
Lord God is one, and its initial ancestor is also one. This concept of the 

unity of the Muslim community comes out most forcefully in the 
definition given to it at the Farewell Pilgrimage by the Holy Prophet 
Himself. He defines this unity in terms of its basis and function. 

The Prophet (Sallallahu alaihi wassalam) said: ‘No Arab is a better 
man thana non-Arab; nor is a non-Arab, in any way a better man than 
an Arab, except by greater fear of God and good works.” This is the 
proclamation of the quality of all men, which 1s of the essence of the 


Islamic ethos. 
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Mime of the Message, Islam has abolished all kinds of 
lation a the basis. All manner of genetic, ethnic, and 
i tic d liscrimination was declared inadmissible by Islam; and 
ai Ling slory about pedigree which had been an accepted mode 
portr 1entin pre-Islamic Arabia. Yet racial, social or cultural 
ation is one of the more pronounced problems of our time. 

| 1cip le of unity of thought, which Islam recommends, is that 
| sh Isla ic education, solidarity and power are built. It isa 
fi G ons siderable fecundity, of which the root ideas as well as the 
ry, on es impinge upon all kinds of the disciplined quest for 
whether these be of the humanities or the natural sciences 
is lisciplines of cosmic import. 

ideo logical unity, which is derived from the teaching of the 
oes" n >t end with the unity of the community or the equality of 
al $0 Means unity of human knowledge, the relevance of the 
aye gitncs whose basic assumptions or general trend of logic 
Or ntrad ict each other. 

llec fs ial unity, epitomized by the Glorious Quran, means the 
nit 6 f the various branches of knowledge and the necessity of 
30-OFC di lation between them, under the guidance of some 
yisd om. The source of this unity of human knowledge ts the 
oon Rok <of Allah with its perennial principles and lofty values. As | 
r€ -Qu ran remains a clear and effective means for co-ordination 
uff ice to provide the diverse branches of knowledge wi 
a _well as theological goals. If such a desideratum f 
all human disciplines will retain that effective unity which 
' lways yield useful and inspiring knowledge. 

jin SD have been wont to go this way from the time of the Message 
oO our pen day. For all theoretical, practical or religious oe 
lightened by this pervasive unity advocated by ~ 
Thus all knowledge became one all-inclusive disciple oO 
th the ‘spirit and methods were of the Quran. [ 
very reason, educational institutions of Islam were public 4 
| Bee usm training in and understanding of all the various 
a 1es vh ich were of relevance to his world and profitable to his 
The se were also institutions for specialization after proper 
| edu cation had been assimilated. Conditions of education fol- 
his pattern until invading armies from the West came to con- 
ea pose their alien regimen in direct or indirect ways, 1n order 


oie 1 ay > wealth and the labour of Muslim people. 
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Colonialism and backwardness were both determining factors in 
introducing aberrations into Muslim educational systems so that they 
would — as they did— deviate from the age-old Islamic norms. Muslim 
institutions then ceased to be the vehicles and expressions of a unitary 
system of education and lapsed after the bifurcation of curricula into 
cultural ambivalence and educational anarchy. 

But Muslim educationists require a master plan and to devise ways 
and means for achieving a general educational renaissance based upon 
the foundations of Islam and its well tried perennial curricula. In order 
to realize such a goal, they will have to begin at the beginning. [his 
means that they should keep to the book that Allah in His mercy has 
made the foundation of our Islamic tenets of faith, our Islamic juris- 
prudence and system of laws. This is the Ouran which is also the 
effective guarantee of the cultural unity, the linguistic continuity and 
the moral integrity of our Muslim Community. 

Guidance from the Quran contains no empty slogan. Nor has it the 
expression of an effete society. It is the nucleus of a complete and 
integrated programme for education. Suffice it for me to point out the 
main features of this programme: 

The Quranis the same book for all Muslims. In order to maintain its 
position in the Muslim community we must insist upon unity of pur- 
pose the faith and cultural integrity. Such unity springs from the 
Quran; and upon it depends the continued support for the Quran as the 
fountain head of that unity. But we cannot maintain the cultural unity 
of Islamic peoples without the thorough unification of educationa' 
programmes: in organization, in purpose and in basic structure. 

The Quran is there to be understood, taught and consulted as the 
main guide to action. But it is impossible to reach the desired under- 
standing of the Quran without prior study of the language in which 1 
has been revealed. To maintain the language of the Quran means 

spreading knowledge of it, and defending it by bringing it back to its 
former ascendancy as a universal language; for it is the first tongue o! 
Islam and the reservoir of all the thought, erudition and literature 11 
the cultural heritage of Islam. To preserve the Arabic Language in 1s 
authentic form is an absolute necessity if we mean to keep the Quran 
whole and uncontaminated within admissible interpretations — in other 
words, fully alive and pregnant with its great legal and moral content. 
When Aisha Bint Abubakr spoke of the moral character anc 
deportment of the greatest of Messengers, she gave it in a nutshell by 
saying that his moral being had been the Quran7.e. perfect and exemp- 
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1erence to the precepts of the Quran. We shall maintain the 
a guage, not because it is the national tongue of the Arabs, but 
Sit is the language of the Quran, and therefore the language of 
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ling and education are really holy commitments for all Mus- 


ur community is collectively dutybound to give a major part of 
jon to education so that a goodly number of members should 
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/ersec in all Islamic learning. Allah would take the whole 
/community to task for extreme negligence if there were insuf- 
earned men available to serve its people. 
eneration of learning is an age long tradition of Islam. In fact, 
St for learning has always been regarded as an exalted form of 
It was on account of this sacred regard for learning that 
8s, Which were and will always be primarily places of worship, 
dened for learners and teachers so that these might acquit 
| es O} ‘their holy duty. Thus for the fourteen centuries of Islam, 
€s have remained centres of learning where institutes and even 
| ies were nurtured. 
uld to God that Muslims could still hallow their mosques further 
yr ing to them this ancient and worthy function. 
ques can still do valuable work in the cultural field, especially in 
: m of Islamic authenticity. Such a revival can resuscitate the 
1 sessions of old and bring back much that might have been los 
slamic learning. This revival of the old function of the mosq 
whand in hand with the existence of universities and oth 
onder t institutions of learning, whilst aiding them considera ) 
Tr important task. If the quest for learning be an obligation, 1 
NS that the taking of measures to have places of learning ready for 
1g this activity is logically also a necessity. Muslims of all age 
all ¢ lasses have always been solicitous of acquitting themse ve 
yl ps and individuals of this sacred duty of learning. 
story is witness to the fact that Muslims, whether governors 
aed w ere always ready to spend on learning and on the encou 
nt of savants and ‘ulamas. There was always co-operation and 
lal emulation in the effective patronization of the learned and in 
jromotion of learning. This always meant the co-operation of rulers ~ 
tiled, of rich and poor towards the maintenance of institutions and 
uder ts and teachers working in them. Indeed it never happened 
ghout our long history as Muslims that individuals or groups 
J mainly on government funds. 
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They were always ready to give generously to institutions of learning. 
It is only fair to make special mention of the efforts of individuals across 
the ages in this worthy social endeavour. The great wak/s or endow- 
ments of the past were not only unstinted and liberal but were most 
judiciously directed towards the right channels of expenditure when 
the concern had been education. Muslims continually, through emu- 
lation of others and inspiration through Islam, tried to make larger and 
more efficacious endowments. It is our duty to stir Muslims to better 
feelings so that they may carry on with the traditions of their forebears 
in this essential public service of education. Indeed, to promote cdu- 
cation to encourage teachers as well as pupils and to found institutions 
for learning is a sure way of worship anda worthy endeavour to earn the 
pleasure of Allah and His favour. 

It is upon these noble and ancient traditions of Islam that we have 
created the Foundation of iman (i.e. of faith) for education and Islamic 
culture. The purpose of this foundation 1s to establish modern schools 
for Islam of the worthiest and most developed standards. 

A select group of ‘ulama and educationists of considerable repu- 
tation and learning have co-operated with us in order to inculcate 
Islam. We have in fact built a good number of schools in Saudi Arabia, 
each of which bears the name of Minaret in the city of town in which the 
school has been built. 

This nomenclature is meant to symbolize the relationship between 
schools and mosques within the strong age-old civilization of Islam. We 
have now a minaret in Riyadh, another in Jeddah and a third in 
Medina the Radiant. We are now preparing to build a fourth minaret in 
Cairo. Our object in establishing these schools has been to lay the 
foundations of a model school for the dissemination of the Arabic 
culture of Islam and should prove its superior effectiveness in combat- 
ing irreligious tendencies in national education which have, of late, 
become prevalent in certain countries. 

We have been able to wend our way ina practical 
ch does not stop at mere things or wise words. This is of course 
thanks to the intelligent co-operation of parents and guardians and also 
to the extremely valuable help given to us by some members of the 
academic staff of Riyadh University, King Abdulaziz University of 
Jeddah and the University of Imam Muhammad Bin Saud. 

In fact, the success of these Iman schools has been found to be greater 
than expected. Moreover the very existence of such schools is a proof 
that the culture of Islam is a living and self-renovatng culture. This 
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ulture is qualified by its very authenticity and originality to 
awn with the highest and most advanced contemporary cul- 
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authentic and original education in those Muslim countries 
fe known the tread of the colonial heel and the grip of foreign 
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alist dc n nation. 
uial administrations used to devise plans for the obliteration of 
‘ules and civilization through the encouragement of secular 
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1. These enemies of Islam also aimed at making more room for 
y societies to do their work. 
fect of this colonialist war which was waged against Islamic 
| ns is still in evidence in many countries which have gained 
lit cal independence. Political independence remains imperfect : 
1e governments of these countries have had neither enough 4 
or the requisite funds for liberatng their systems of 
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on from imperialist domination, culture and language, so as to 
1eir pc litical independence a reality through cultural and edu- 
aut on omy. 
: this imperialistic belligerency, a goodly number of mujtahie 
auntlessly and with unshaken faith struggling in the field 
|. Ae . : 

ducation in the Muslim world. We have seen many an here 
of this type of ideological warrior carry on the sacred battle 
| defence of its principles in the field of education. 
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>t ae nossible for me to trace a comprehensive bibliography 
: a which will help a scholar to carry out research on all 
Isle ymic education including its aims and objectives. Even 
asr’s An Annotated Bibliography of Islamic Sciences vol. | 
pune in Tehran, 1975) is not altogether comprehen- 
A 1as been a great help in the preparation of this Bibliogra- 
Fe the limited objective of helping scholars to find books ' 
ie able them to understand and appreciate the objectives 

: iby) ast thinkers and wise men in the context of Islam and¢ 
em to reshape the same objectives in the context of mode 
¥: ag th e challenge of dominant alien ideas and thoughts. 
“fore given, first, a list of basic books on Islam and the Isla 
of ‘man, society and knowledge. In the second section 
_sele ted list of books by eminent Muslim scholars 
s formulated the concepts or whose ideas and thoughts in r 
e dey me Peent of aims and objectives of education in the. ~ 
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nd 


10 d. 8 
thi irc and fourth sections we have tried to give a balanced li 
| ritings. The last section comprises a list of those V Ve 
hic ich were influenced by, or which influenced, Ish 
( a education in the past and of those modern writing 
ents my hich a scholar should study in order to undersaai re 
| objectives ; of the modern education that Muslim count = 


} i é nd find similarities and differences between Islamic and 


hese slimited objectives and also because of our intention 
search in this field of education these lists have been 
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introduced by some critical comments and an attempt has been made 
to organize the bibliography according to the Islamic approach to the 
aims and objectives of education. At a later stage the scholar may or 
rather will need to prepare a more exhaustive list of writers and their 
work in different languages. The present bibliography is by no means 


exhaustive or complete nor does it pretend to give a list of even most of 


the important works in all the languages of the world or even in 
European languages. Dr. S. H. Nasr’s list of books in European lan- 
guages given by him in his book /slamic Science (World of Islam Festival. 
London, 1976) overcomes only partially this difficulty. It is necessary 
for Muslim scholars to prepare a comprehensive bibliography of all 
such writings in all non-European languages also, especially the lan- 


guages of the Muslim world. 


I. General Background 


(1) Al-Quran and Al-Hadith 


Knowledge of Islam and its metaphysics is essential for a scholar who 
wants to carry out any research into the aims and objectives of educa- 
tion. This knowledge alone provides the basic concepts of Man, his 
personality, his destiny, the society in which he lives and without which 
he cannot formulate his objectives. [he most important sources for this 
information are the Quran and the collections of the Hadith of which 
six are regarded as authentic. There are various interpretations of the 
Quran (7afsir) of which the most important ones in Arabic, Persian. 
Urdu and English are recorded below. Some translations and explana- 
tions of the Hadith collections in different languages are also listed 
below. 


(a) Al-Quran 


Arabic 
(i) Tafsir by Tabari, Abu Jafar Muhammad Ibn Jarir (d. 310 1) 
(ii) Tafstr Kabir: Razi, Fakhruddin Muhammad (d. 606 H) 
(iii) Anwarul Tanzil: Baidhawi, Qadi Nasiruddin Abu Said (d. 685 
H 
(iv) ove Ibn Kathir: Ibn Kathir, Abul Fida Ismail (d. //4) 
(v) Tafsir Rahmani: Shaikh Ali Ibn Ahmed Mahaimi (d. 835 A.A.) 
(vi) Ligan fi ulum-i-Quran: Suyuti, Jalaluddin (d. 911 H) 
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ir Jala alain: Suyuti, Jalaluddin and another Jalaluddin. 
ir: A Abduh, Shaikh Muhammad (d. 1905 A.D.) completed 
Ptidemmad Rashid Rida. 

Zila ab q. aan Sayyid Qutb (1906—1966) 


nd U; pe 
aT 
Allan 1a Shamsuddin; Shah Waliullah; Shah Abdul Aziz. 
ae ui 
ib bdul | Qadir (together with the translation by him) 
Abul 1 Kalam Azad, (T7arjuman-ul-Quran) Maulvi Abdul 


Haqq a Maulana Reza Khan Barelivi, (together with the 
ion 1)3 Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani (together with the 
a of the Quran by Maulana Muhammad Hussain); 
shraf Ali Thanawi (Bayanul Quran); Maulana Muham- 
“Shah Azhari (Ziaul-Quran); Maulana Maududi 
AT gure in). Mufti Muhammad Shafi (Ma/ariful Quran). 


a yusu F Ali, translation and commentary. 
Abi dul Majed Dariabadi, translation and commentary 
m mente aries by non-Muslims have been excluded becaus 
perver Tse ‘ness. Similarly the commentary by Muhamma 
10t bee n cited because of its serious limitations. Picktk WL 
if of the Glorious Quran is not a tafsir. It is a transl ati 
ni ling gs of words and explanations of concepts the ft 
eehould be consulted: 
ad lat: he Abul-Qasim Husain Ragib (d. 503 A.H 
ea Oasim Mahmud Zamakshari (d. 538 4 


auth nentic collections in Arabic original (Szhah Sitte a) 
yn a the names of the collectors: 
ri (194-256 A.H.) 

u Bim ( 204-261 A.H.) 

Majah (209-273 A.H.) 

Daud (202-275 A.H.) 

2i (209-279 A.H.) 

14 ~303 uN H.) 

Baslection from these six and from other collections was made 
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by Hussain bin Masud al-Fara’d (d. 516 A.H.) Known as Kitabu/ 
Masabth. This was further improved by Waliuddin Abu Abdullah 
Muhammad whose edition come to be popularly known as 
Mishkat-ul-Masabih. 
Given below are some available translations with commentary in 
other languages: | 
Al-Bokhan: Only translation into English with Arabic text by Dr. 
Muhammad Muhsin Khan published by Hilal Yayinlar; 
Ankara, Turkey. 
A translation with a brilliant commentary in Bengali by 


Maulana Azizul Huq is available now (Hamidia Library. 


Dacca, Bangladesh). 

Sahih Muslim Only the English version with notes and commentary 
by M. Abdul Hamid Siddiqui, Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar. 
Lahore, 1966, rept. 1973. 

Mishkat al-Masabih: only the English version by James Robson. 
Ashraf, Lahore. A version in English and Arabic by Maulana 
Fazlul Karim, Dacca. 


(2) Prophet's Life 


The next important background material giving material giving the 
details of organization, structure and system and the practical realiza- 
tion of the aims and objectives of education is available in the biogra- 
phy of Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be on him), 

The most notable earliest work in Arabic is Sira of Ibn Ishaq (c. 
85-151 A.H.) which has been preserved in the recension of [bn Hisham 
(d. 218 or 213 A.H.). It has been translated by Professor Von Grune- 
baun. 

Sirat-un-Nabi in Urdu by Allama Shibli Nomani is regarded as an 
important contribution in this field as yet unsurpassed in scholarship. 
Rahmatullil-Alamaan by Maulana Sulaiman Mansoorpuri (in Urdu 
Mahammad Rasulullah by Dr. Hamidullah, Centre Cultural Islami 
Paris. (French and English) 

The life and Teachings of Muhammad or The Spirit of Islam: by S. Ameer Al 
(Lahore 1881). 


(3) Islam: basic concepts of Man, Society and knowledge 


(a) The science of Islam is a vast field. For background information 
the basic works of reference are: 
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ope dia of Islam: Leiden: E. J. Brill (1927— _) 
aed: tha Bri (Chapters on Islamic subjects only), 


q on. ' de 


it 

" gene neral a ad conceptual information the following books 
be con sulted: 

a Nasr and O, Yahya. Histoire de la philosophie Islamique. Paris: : 


1964. 
ind 


Ree St i m n the Ciwilization of Islam ed. by S.J. Shaw and W. K. Polk. ; 
Beac on Press, 1962. >» 

h, Dr. M, Introduction to Islam. Lahore: Ashraf. : : 

Auhar banmad d. Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. Ashraf, 1958. 

ae unive ersal, transl. by T. Burckhardt. Lyon, 1953. 

das an A . The Four Pillars of Islam. Lucknow: Academy. | 

Civil ization 1, Islam and Muslims. Lucknow: Academy. 1974. : 


he World . Lucknow: Academy. q 
| 


—" Lod 


dint ali rin Islam. fenibridire MSS: hvvard University Press, 1968. 
ve ef Man and Nature, the Spiritual Crisis of Modern Man. London, 


Sanding Isiam. London, 1961. 

So tae . London, 1970. 

he Peren inal Philosophy. World of Islam Festival Publishing Co., London, ' 
/ is 


> i, : 
A Hist mn) ny of Muslim Philosophy (ed.). 2 vols: Wiesbaden: O. Harrasswi Bae i | 
te d Abbas. Outlines of Islamic Culture. 2 vols. Bangalore, 1S 19: 


her bo Oks and Articles for further consultation (ine 


ok ih some Orientalists). - 
M. ‘1 he Conception of Human Responsibility in Islam’ in J 
4-7 ; , Oct, 1969. 
bas . Mah ud al. Al Jnsan Fi’! Quran al Karim (Arabic Text) bein Ti 
) he Our. gran. Cairo: Dar al Hilal, 1960. a. 
AD The oran Interpreted. 2 vols. London/New York: Geor re 
iia | 

; Restor in Islam. London: George Allen and Unwin I se 
} ‘Isla lan nic Civilization as Depicted in the Original Texts. London: se 
nv vin, | 9 2 a 


a tran. . Jones, E. K. The History of Philosophy in Islam. London Ha 
ie 


) eth, e Privilege of Man. A Theme in Judaism, Islam and Christianity. Lon Be 
University of London Athlone Press, 1968. 

House | f Islam. California: Dickenson Publishing Inc. Belmont, 1969. 

nt aft ih Islam in its Scriptures. London: George Allen and Unwin : 
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Teena of the Quran: Chapters in Reflection. London: George Allen and Unwin. 

ra Soe bata Islamic Contributions to Civilization. Washington. D.C.: Avion Press. 

Elder, E. E. “The Conception of University in early Islam’ in Muslim World, 17. 
pp. 11-30, 1927. 

Fadel, Aly Omar: ‘Estimation of mankind in Islam’, in Mayillat al Azhar (Journal of 
Al-Azhar, pp. 9-12, Nov. 1966.) 

Gibb, Dr. Hamilton. Mohammadanism, Oxford. 

Gilani, Sayid Munazir Ahsan. Nizami Ta’leem O Tarbiyat. 2 vols. (Urdu Text) being an 
account of the Muslim Educational system in India from 1200 A.D. to the present 
day. Hyderabad, India: Usmania University Press, 1943. 

Goitein, S. D. Studies in Islamic History and Institutions. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1968. 

Grinebaum. G. E. Von. Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization. University of Chicago, 
Chicago/London, 1955. 

‘Islam in a Humanistic Education’, Journal of General Education, 4. pp. 12-31, 1949. 

Islam: Essays in the Nature of Growth of a Cultural Tradition, Routledge and Kegan 

Paul: London, 1961. 

Problems of Muslim Nationalism in Social Change. The Colonial Situation (ed.) J. 

Wallestein, John Wiley, New York, 1966. 

Hamid, Khawaja A. *The Body versus Soul Fallacy in the Quran’, in /slamic Culture 14. 
pp. 423-429, 1940. 

—‘The Conception of Man in Islam’ in Islamic Culture, 19. pp. 133-66, London 
1945. 

Hunter, W. W. The Indian Mussalmans, Calcutta, 1945. 

Huq, S. Moimal. The Great Revolution of 1857, Karachi, 1968. 

Khan, Sayyid Ahmed (Sir Syed Ahmad Khan) Majallat-+-Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan. 
Collected by Maulana Ismail Panipati (in Urdu), Lahore, n.d. 

Malik, Charles, God and Man in Contemporary Islamic Thought-Proceedings of the Philo- 
sophy Symposium held at the American University of Beirut, February 6—10 
Beirut, 1972. 

Masumi, S. H. ‘The Concept of Society in Islam’ in Journal of the Pakistan Philosophical 
Society. Vol. VII No. IV pp. 42-50, 1963. 

Qureshi, I. H. The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Sub- Continent. The Hague, 1961. 

Rohman, S. An Introduction to Islamic Philosophy. Mallick Bross, Dacca, 1956. 

Sarwar, Alhaj G. Philosophy of the Quran. Ashraf: Lahore, 1965. 

Smith, H. B. ‘The Muslim Doctrine of Man’: Its bearing on social policy and Politica! 
Theory, in Muslim World 44. pp. 202-48, 1954. 


II. Early Muslim Thinkers 


GENERAL 


Arnaldez, R., and L. Massignon, ‘La science arabe’ in R. Taton (ed.). La Science antique 
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¢. ori igin nes y 1450), vol. hob the editor’s series Histoire générale des sciences, 
Engli ish tre an slation by A. Pomerons as Ancient and Medieval Science, 
963, a d London, 1965. 
n 4: dicine. Cambridge, 1921. 

Paterary E istory of Persia. 4 vols. London, 1902-24. 
lithews ee nsl. by W. Stoddart. Olten, 1960. 
Stad td les Islam. Olten, 1960. 
i prish Culture in Spain, transl. by A. Jaffa. London, 1972. 
Nasr, a ind O. sida Histoire de la philosophie islamique, vol. 1. Panis, 
Mid yoo, ve by 
onde: a pectoin des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic, 10 
91: 5 apt vols. II and IV. 
rabic Scien in the West. Karachi, 1958. 
cal Hi. ne Persia and the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge, 1951. 
Forge end U he Crucible, transl. by S. Corrin. New York, 1962. 
f Islam, \st ec ition, London and Leiden, 1908-38; new edition, Leiden 
19 960 or neha de | 
abe ets ; kl dans lévolution scientt ifique mondiale 
966). je? a: > gga 
sated Bi i A “ia of Islamic Science, vol. I. ‘hr: 
. orld of Islam Festival, 1976. ia 
‘enc » Passed to the Arabs. Londo n, 
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Be bi a oh Samat 3 vols. Baltimore 
“Arabi -. Oxford, 1962. fh 

Cre seas we que of Aristotle: F r oblems of of Arist otle 
ilosophy Cambridge (U.S.A.), 1929. 


Zz oe * apt 
we vig a ‘i 
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sam al-ilm s(The mieeeihonties of Annee ences) 
K indi af ht al-ashya’ wa-rusimiha in Rasd’il 163-79. 
Hipafios ed. Muhammad ‘Abd tt \bii 


1950) 


j* 


— 
>. . 
> ial 


is ; 5 
Ae i 
ie ke . es? -a ate % 
flatun (De e Pla onis B hilceophia), ed. F. Rosenthal and R. Wz ul to rU‘C or- 


onic um Med li Aevi, Plato Arabus’, v. 2] (Londinii 
int al-‘agl (Der Intellect), in Rasé’il 39-48. 

dim (La statis tique des sciences), ed. Osman Amine ohate ze Gy ro 
. er we iy 4 
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i 1943). 


Risala fi fadilat al-‘ulim wa-l-sind‘at (2d ed.; Hayderabad 1367/1948). 

Haymond, Robert. The Philosphy of Al-Farubi and ws influence on medieval Though, 
New York, 1947. 

Mahdi, Muihsin. Al-Farabi’s Book of Religion. Beirut, 1963. 


IBN SINA (AVICENNA) d. 1037 a.p. 


Fi al-ajram al-‘ulawiyya, in Tis‘ rasa’il 39-59. 

Fi aqsam al-‘uliim al-‘agliyya, in Tis‘ ras@’il 104-119. 

Fi al-qiwa al-insaniyya wa-idrakattha, in Tis‘ rasa@’il 60-70. 

al-Shifa’. MS Leiden, No. 1445. Numbers indicate the part, section, sub-section 
and chapter (jumla, fann, magala, fasl). Cf. M.—M. Anawati Mu’'allafat [hn Sinj 
(Essai de bibliographie Avicinnienne) (Cairo 1950) 30 ff., 76: 14—15 

Tis‘ rasa‘tl fi al-hikma wa-l-tabi‘iyyat (Cairo 1326/1908). 

Avicenna Commemoration Volume, Iran Society, Calcutta, 1956. 

Morewedge, P. (tr.) The Metaphysics of Avicenna. London 197%. 

Gruner, O. C. A treatise on the Canon of Medicine of Avicenna, Incorporating a Translatio 
of the First Book. London, 1930. 

Afnan, S. M. Aviccuna, his Life and Works. London, 1958. 

Nasr, S. H. An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines. Cambridge, Mass., |964 
(pp. 177-274). 

Nasr, S. H. Science and Civilization in Islam, pp. 29-49, 62-112. 

Nasr, S. H. Three Muslim Sages, pp. 9-52. 


IBN RUSHD (AVERROES) d. 1198 a.p. 
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Fasl al-maqgal wa-taqrir ma bayn al-shari‘a wa-l-hikma min al-ittisal (Traité décisif sur 
l'accord de la religion et de la philosophie), ed. L. Gauthier [‘Bibliot! 
arabe-frangaise’, 1] (3rd ed.; Alger 1948). 

Kitab jami* ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a (Compendio de Metafisica), ed. C. Rodriguez ( Madrid 
1919). 

Kitab al-kashf ‘an manahij al-adilla fi ‘aga’id al-milla wa-ta‘rif ma waga‘a fiha bi-hasal 
al-ta wil min al-shubah al-muzigha wa-l-bida‘ al-mudilla, in Thalath rasa’! 27-128 

Kitab al-nafs (Hayderabad 1366/1947). 

Tahafut al-tahafut (transl. by S. van den Bergh Gibb Memorial Series !9), London 
1954. 

Thalath rasa%l (Philosophie und Theologie), ed. M. J. Miiller [‘Kéniglich 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften: Monumenta Saecularia’, |. Class: 

[No.] 3.] (Miinchen 1859). 

Tafsir ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a (Grand Commentaire de la Metaphysique d’Aristot 
M. Bouyges [Bibliotheca arabica scholasticorum, série arabe’, t. V-VII} (3 
vols.; Beirut 1938-48). 

Talkhis kitab al-nafs (Paraphrase du ‘De anima’), ed. A. el-Ahwani. Cairo, !95 

On the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy tr. George F. Hourani. London, 1961, rep! 
1967. 

Gauthier, L. /bn Rochd (Averroes). Paris, 1948. 
Renan, E. Averroes et Averroisme. Paris, 1952. 
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f Know ledge (Bk 1 of Ihya, tr. by Dr. Nabih Amin Faris, Ashraf, Lahore, 


faliifa { (Incohérence des Philosophes), ed. M. Bouyges [‘Bibliotheca 
rabica s scholasticorum, série arabe’, t. II] (Beirut, 1927). 
n al-saghir. On the margin of ‘Abd al-Karim Ibn Ibrahim al-Jilani 
Insan ¢ il 7 Pelle fi ma‘rifat al-awakhir wa-l-awa’il 11 (1368/1949) 89-98. 
A tr of Ay uha’l-walad by G. H. Scherer, Beirut, 1933. 
ssions of “Al Ghazzai, tr. by C. Field, London, 1909 
iner W R. W. An account of Ghazzali’s Life and Works. Madras 
1 ni ation de la certitude selon Ghazal. Paris, 1958. aan 
la nolo ‘de Marifak chez Ghazali. Paris, 1958. _ 
rgare t. Al-Ghazali, the Mystic. London, 1944. fe 
ee M The Gat and practice of al-Ghazali. London, 1958 
M. A uslim Intellectual: A study of Ghazali. Chicago- 
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NASIRUDDIN AL-Tus! (d. 1274 a_p.) 


Majmua al-Rasail, 2 vols. Hyderabad: Deccan, 1939-1940. 
Akhlag —1 — Nasiri tr. by G. M. Wickens. London, 1964. 


IBN KHALDUN, ABD AL-RAHMAN (1332-1406 a_p.) 


The Mugaddimah, tr. into English by F. Rosenthal 3 vols. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. 

Inan (Eman), M. A., Jén Khaldun, his life and work, trans. from Arabic 
Khaldun: hayatuhu wa turathuhu al-fikri, Cairo, 1933). Lahore, 1944. 

Mahdi, Muhsin, /é6n Khaldun’s philosophy of History. London: Allen & Unwin, 1957. 

Nasr, S. H., Science and civilization in Islam, 56—7, 62—66, 230. 

Schmidt N. /én Khaldun, historian, sociologist and philosopher. New York, 1930. 


(Ibn 


MULLA SADRA (d. 1642) 


Asfar al-Arba’a. Tehran, 1865. 
Rahman, Fazlur, 7he Philosophy of Mulla Sadra. Albany, 1975. 


III. Education: Books on Muslim education by modern 
scholars 


Ahmed, M. Muslim education and the scholars’ social status up to the 5th century Muslim Era | \th 
century Christian Era) in the light of Ta’mkh Baghdad. Zurich, 1968. 

Baloch, N. A. Nafj al-Ta‘allum. A mid-sixteenth century work on education. Sind Univ. 
Research J. Arta Series, 1962, 2:47—60. 

Dodge, R. Muslim education in medieval times. Washington, 1962. 

Gibb, H. A. R. The university in the Arab-Muslim world, 1939. 

Goldziher, I. ‘Education (Muslim)’. Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, 9:198:207. 

Haskins, C. H. The rise of universities. New York, 1923, 143 pp. 

Husain, Zakir. Educational Reconstruction in India. Delhi, 1958. 

Law, N. N. Promotion of learning in India during Muhammadan rule, by Muhammadens. 
London, 1916, 308 pp. 

Keddie Nikki R. Scholars, Saints and Sufis- Muslim Religious Institutions in the Middle Last 

since 950 A.D. University of California, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1972. 

Sayyid Jamal-al-din Al-Afghani. A Political Biography. Berkeley/Los Angeles/ 
London: University of California Press, 1972. 

Maududi. Sayed Abu’! Ala. Mutalaba-i-Nizam i Islami: speech delivered in Urdu on the 
Demand for the Islamic System of society in Pakistan (Urdu Text). Lahore. 
Jamat-i-Islami Publications, 1948. 

Naya Nizam i Ta’leem (Urdu Text) on Modern Muslim Education address deli- 

vered at Dar al Ulum at Nadwa on Jan 5, 1941. Lahore, 1957. 
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Ta’leem (Urdu Text) on the Muslim Education: suggestions for 
re ch delivered at the Barket Ali Muhammad Hall, Lahore, 1952. 
mat-i- [slami Publications. 
t: (Urdi | Text) A collection of Maulana’s views on Muslim Education. 
mat- ‘Islami Publications, 1947. 
ucal io and Traditional Values. Meerut, 1905. 
ay ea E asan Ali. Nahwe al Tarbiyatal-Islamiat el Hurra fi hakumat wa-al- 
Efslamiyya (in Arabic). Al-Mukhtar -al-Islami, Cairo, 1976. 
leman . Islami Nizam-1-Ta‘leem (Urdu Text) on Muslim Educational Sys- 
rul M isa: nifin, Azamgarh, 1938. 
M. Histo ry of Islamic Origins of Western Education A.D. 800-1350. With an 
on tc to medieval Muslim education. Boulder (Colorado), 1964. 
d Civilization in Islam. Cambridge, 1968. 
Zeki, The Ideas of Arab Nationalism. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
ss, 1959. 
ication and Sciences in the Arab World. Baltimore, 1966. 
if ‘ r Ahmad. Some Aspects of Muslim Education. Centre of Advanced Study in 
n. Face ulty of Education, M.S. University of Baroda, India, 1970. 
e & ae ation in Pakistan. Maaref Ltd: Karachi, 1975. 
lew Education in the making in Pakistan. London, 
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ur. 1953. 
“anz Knowledge Triumphant: The Concept of knowledge in Medieval Islam. E. J. 
iden, 1970. 

N - Moc lernization of Muslim Education. London, 1977. 

“nstitutions of science and learning in the Moslem world (dissertation), Cam- 
M is =)» 1942. 
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conveys concerning man and his society and environment in relation to 
God is related to the others, and together they represent the scope of 
education in Islam, both ‘formal’ and ‘non-formal’. 


Aims of Education 


Considering that Islam offers Mana complete code of life in the Quran 
and the Sunnah which, followed wholeheartedly, leads Man towards 
the realization of the greatest glory that Allah has reserved for him as 
K halifatullah; 

considering also that in order to follow the code of Islam adequately 
and attain to a consciousness of himself as Khalifatullah Man needs 
training from his childhood, both at home and in the society in which 
he lives, and that this training should be of his total personality, his 
spirit, intellect, and rational self, imagination and bodily senses, and 
not of one part at the expense of others; 

considering further that his faith in the code and practice according to 
this faith are possible only when the training is so organized that all 
other aspects of his personality are dominated by his Spiritual self 
which alone can receive and strengthen faith, develop his will-power 
and lead Man to good deeds and salvation; 

considering also that the Western classification of knowledge underly- 
ing the modern system of education prevalent in Muslim countries 1s 
based on a secular concept which ignores the necessity of faith as the 
basis of action as required by Islam and which considers whatever 
training of feelings, imagination and reason Natural Sciences, Social 

Sciences and Humanities can give as sufficient for the growth of 
human personality; 

considering finally, that in view of the fact that, though all Muslim 
countries teach Islam as one of the many subjects they have not as 
yet substituted Islamic concepts for anti-Islamic concepts, it 1s 
imperative to reclassify knowledge and reorganize education, 


it is hereby resolved that: 

1. Education should aim at the balanced growth of the total personality 
of Man through the training of Man’s spirit, intellect, rational self, 
feelings and bodily senses. The training imparted toa Muslim must be 
such that faith is infused into the whole of his personality and creates in 
him an emotional attachment to Islam and enables him to follow the 
Quran and the Sunnah and be governed by the Islamic system of values 
willingly and joyfully so that he may proceed to the realization of his 
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inning for education be based on the classification of knowledge 
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nial’ knowledge derived from the Quran and the Sunnah 
y all ete aforientated knowledge relevant and related to them, 
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a knowledge susceptible of quantitative and qualitative 
hand 1 multiplication, limited variations and cross-cultural bor- 
i long as consistency with the Sharia as the source of values is 

Rane d; 

ducati on by precept and example should instil piety and encourage 
purific ation as a means of penetrating the deep mysteries of the 
se Ar id opening the heart to the fear and love of Allah; 

Bic: ation should promote in man the creative impulse to rule 
elfa id the universe as a true servant of Allah not by opposing and 
ning g it ato conflict with Nature but by understanding its laws and 


n oe 1g g its forces for the growth of a personality that is in harmony 
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attain this aim, basic primary education must be provided for all 
children and illiteracy eliminated from the Muslim world: 

10. Contemporary knowledge in the field of scientific and social 
development and information must be given to pupils at all levels: 
11. ‘he Educational system in the Muslim world must be shaped so as 
to facilitate social mobility. All barriers must be removed to give equal 
opportunity to all Muslims to attain to the highest stages in society 
according to their capacities. 


Committee 3 


Islamic Education in the Past and its Present Heritage 


Chairman: Shaikh Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi 
Co-chairman: Dr. Abdullah bin Abul Mohsin al-Turki 


The third Committee of Group ‘A’ arrived at the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. The Character of education at all stages, in all areas of knowledge, 
should be Islamic so as to enable students to comprehend and meet 
challenges to their faith. 

2. The aim of this type of ecucation, should be to preserve the Islamic 
heritage and to resist the encroachment of alien cultures. 

3. ‘Kattatib’ schools should be made the foundation of primary school- 
ing, and they should be provided with necessary facilities to do their 
work. 

4. Muslim governments, organizations and individuals should use 
their moral influence and provide material assistance to strengthen the 
foundation of ‘Kattatib’ education in countries with Muslim 
minorities. The Conference recommends the setting up of a special 
committee to plan and supervise the implementation of this recom- 
mendation. 
5. Muslim countries should establish Islamic institutes designed to 
produce capable teachers of Sharia and Arabic subjects in the primary, 
preparatory and secondary stages, and to undertake the formulation of 
unified programme based on Islam in combination with other branches 


of knowledge. 
6. Opportunities should be afforded to graduates of Basic Studies 
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» work i in the various fields of life according to their 
n, t through material and moral inducements. 
1 Bic countries should reinforce the teaching of the Arabic 
materi: ria ly and morally in the non-Arabic speaking Islamic 
ur and should strive to make it a basic language in these | 
, and < ssist the efforts exerted by the people of those countries 
tha t end. » 
€ per izing and understanding of suitable portions of the Holy \ 
dith should be made compulsory at all stages of edu- | 
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Comr Bite recommends the establishment of Islamic univer- 
sh should teach modern sciences in addition to religious 
Stuc ies i in these universities should be diversified so that the 
es a department should master both the Sharia and one of } 
er sub’ jects and thus constitute a generation of scholars qualified 
sr subjects each in his own field. 

a | slami lic Research Academy staffed by scientific and technical 
a! nd s ipplied with adequate equipment and financial support 
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viewed educational systems prevailing 1 in the worlds na 
opez ‘an, American and Marxist systems in addition to mixtures =s¥ 
1 bh ms, and considered the traditional systems in some Mus- — 
oe the committee believes that itis high time to formulate an 
é eos educational system to be adopted in Muslim coun- 
vhich will be designed to serve as a defence against ideological 
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and behavioural deviation resulting from intellectual and ethical on- 
slaughts. 

The committee maintains that educational policy in the Islamic 
countries should emphasize the creation of good men believing in God 
who are earnest in their pursuit of this life and the life hereafter in 
accordance with Quranic injunctions. 


1. A Muslim educational system must articulate Islam’s perception of 
the individual, society and the physical cosmos in its relation to the 


Creator, Allah, the Almighty. 
2. The fundamentals of such a system should combine the follow- 


ing: 
a. Promotion of Faith from the nursery and primary level to univer- 
sity education. 
b. Islamic teachings and laws which mould the individual’s social 
education, namely, the Articles of the Faith. 
c. Islamic teachings relating to al-Muamlat (social intercourse); 
d. such Islamic ethical rules of conduct which seek to build man’s 
morals, namely, al-Tahzeeb (Refinement). 
3. The Committee believes the Holy Quran, the Hadith, the example 
set by the Prophet’s life and the scientific and cultural achievements of 
the early Muslims should form the spring-board for the proposed 
educational system. 
4. The Committee believes that such a system should encourage due 
respect to reason and intellect, promote the study of science and 
harness it to the good of mankind. 
5. The Committee maintains that educational policy should seek to 
promote the formulation of Islamic theories in the fields of economics, 
politics, sociology and philosophy } in order to fill the vaccuum in the 
minds of Muslim youth in these areas, so as to prevent intellectual 
invasion from outside. 
6. The Committe believes that a Muslim educational system should 
emphasize Islam’s respect for freedom combined with its emphasis on 
discipline and social order. 
7. Education could not be Islamic either in planning or execution 
unless the community and the state adopt the Islamic system. I here- 
fore, all countries in which Muslims form a majority are urged to abide 
by the Shariah and make their economic, political and social legislation 
in accordance with Islam relying on the Quran and the Hadith. 
8. The educational system should be so designed that all social and 
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ural sciences as well as arts should have an Islamic core. Develop- 
ts” : B | these areas should be accelerated qualitatively and quanti- 
tively within the Islamic frame of reference. | 
The C Jommittee believes, that once the suggested Islamic system has | 
=n set tv up the dualism existing in educational systems in some Islamic 
untries should be reconsidered. The Committee, however, warns | 
rain S| ‘abolishing traditional Islamic institutions before working out a : 
ib: tite ite that would preserve the Islamic legacy. 
¢ Committee believes that universities in Muslim countries 
a e ibark on the training of scientists and technicians who would 
er social and economic development. Such universities should 
ve ca PIslamic frame of reference and would, for instance, try to turn 
.M fus Jim medical doctors, Muslim engineers, Muslim agronomists 
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To realize the aforementioned aim, the Sharia faculties should 
upy a pivotal role in the structure of universities. All other disci- 
n “a including engineering and agronomy should be closely related to 
C Considering that the Sharia faculties have a limited influence on 
tr faculties because of the influence of ant- Islamic concepts on 
udent ; through direct or indirect ‘brainwashing’ a Committee of 
ct Muslim scholars should be commissioned to initiate research in 
disciplines. Their findings should be completed within a per 10d of 
years with a view to working out a clear perception of | 
c cepts ; which should provide basic guidance. Such fieldsig of 
uld include: 
A D eveloping and simplifying the Islamic Juridical syste 
e frz ramework of Sharia. 
oy ie reating an economic system guided by Sharia z 
ur. ious interest rates. | 
eI rinciples of criticism in the field of literature, arts, craf 
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i Gentre for Theoretical and Applied Research be e 
- activities would be primarily concerned with Islar 
ation to social, applied, philosophical and intellectual scienc 
velopment and reform of education plans for different stages. 
LT! 1e Committee is of the view that the teacher is an effective force 
implementation of the proposed system and it, therefore, emph 1é 
s that the proposed education policy will not bear fruit unless the 


Li licy, ‘plans and curricula of Education Colleges in the universities — 
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and teacher training institutes are revised with an eye to the teacher’s 
creed, behaviour, and professional and vocational training. 

15. ‘The Committee recommends that a provisional body be imme- 
diately set up with Muslim thinkers and educationists participating in 
this Conference — renowned for their knowledge, experience and sincer- 
ity — to study existing education systems and draw up guide lines for an 
Islamic system of education. 

16. ‘he Committee deems it necessary to establish a permanent World 
Council for Islamic Education, supported by the Islamic countries, 
to study educational Problems, in the light of Islamic aims and con- 
cepts. 

17. The Committee is of the view that immediate steps must be taken 
as soon as practicable to implement the proposed system at the four 
levels of education, from the kindergarten to the university, ina gradual 
and integrated manner. 

18. ‘The Committee deems it urgent thata wide publicity campaign be 
launched to define this system and to highlight the shortcomings of the 


imported system. 


19. The Committee is of the view that the proposed Islamic system of 
education should ensure the segregation of the sexes at all stages of 


education, and not permit any kind of co-education. 
20. The Committe considers that the initiation of the proposed Islamic 
system entails the following: 
a. to secure the approval of the governments concerned. 
b. to begin immediately the preparation of teachers along new lines, 
as well as to organize in-service training sessions for present teachers. 
c. to prepare curricula for text books. 
21. The Committee recommends the establishment of a World Islamic 
Organization for Education, Culture and Science at Islamic govern- 
ment level — for the consolidation and development of Islamic edu- 
cation and give special care to Islamic culture and civilization. 
22. Education of Muslim Minorities: 
92.1 Intensive and continuous action must be undertaken to persuade 
Muslim parents of the necessity of providing basic Islamic learning for 


all Muslim boys and girls. | | 
92.2 It is necessary to draw up uniform curricula for basic Islamic 


education in the Islamic maktabs and schools that are run solely by 


Muslim communities. 4) ) | 
292.3 Wherever the general policy bans religious teaching in state 


institutions, the Muslim community can apply for a permit for this type 
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ucatior by giving an assurance that its finances will be met by the 
slim community and that it will be extra-curricula. 
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